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A general-purpose negative stock, Du Pont Superior 2 
is particularly suitable for dramatic lighting effects. It 
combines fine grain with high speed. It provides ex¬ 
cellent exposure in both highlight and shadow areas. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Prod¬ 
ucts Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

In New I ork: Empire State Building 


In 


•go: 225 N. Wabash 


In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd 


Features: 

1. Extreme wide latitude 

2. Color balance 

3. Fine grain 


4. Speed 

5. Excellent flesh tones 

6. Uniformity 

7. Retention of latent image 


(Listen to "Cavalcade of America ,” Monday evenings on NBC) 
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It 9 s still 

the most versatile of all 
35mm portable cameras 


B&H FILMOSOUND 

16mm Sound-on-Film Projector 

The war-improved Filmosound, now with 
new coated lens and 1000-watt illumination, 
is the finest 16mm sound-on-film projector 
the science of Opti-onics has produced. Sharp, 
clear pictures; undistorted sound at all vol- 

pler operation. 


that what you see, you get 
for illustrated descriptive 


Write today 
literature. 


ume 


Filmosound Library offers 
every type of film, sound or 
silent, for 


rental, lease, or 
purchase. Catalogs free to 
all owners of motion picture 
equipment. 




Seven Eyemo models—each with corre¬ 
lated accessories—give you a portable 
35mm camera suitable for every field 
or studio need. 


From Eyemo Model K, for quick 
field work, to Eyemo Model Q, de¬ 
signed for rapid, easy conversion from 
hand-held spring operation to electric 


Bell & Howell Company, 7148 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45; New 
York 20; Hollywood 38; Washington 5, 
D. C.; London. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences 
of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 



drive and 
zines, the 
passed for 


large-capacity film 
"Eyemo family” is 
versatility. 


maga 

unsur 


For newsreels, travelogs, difficult 
camera angles—everywhere a portable 
camera is expected to get theater- 
quality pictures — Eyemo guarantees 
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Eighty-five per cent of all motion pictures 
shown in theatres throughout the world 
are photographed with a Mitchell Camera 


Lighter, more mobile..the Mitchell BNC 
is universally acclaimed for its smooth, 
quiet performance. With all controls 
accessible during operation, even 
the most difficult shots are speedily 
obtainable with a minimum of effort. 


Engineered in the Mitchell tradition, 
the BNC camera is a product of the 

skill that has for twenty-five years 

% 

made the name of Mitchell synonomous 
with fine motion picture photography. 


Cable Address 


MITCAMCO 


Truly silent, the BNC STUDIO MODEL 
camera is designed for flexible, noise- 
free operation. 
































































































































Providing fast , accurate control 
of the Basic Exposure Factors: 

1. KEY LIGHT Intensity 

Readings from 0—10,000 foot candles with Key- 
lite Mask 

2. LIGHTING CONTRAST 

3. OVER-ALL EXPOSURE Determination 

Readings with the patented Norwood 3-dimen¬ 
sional Light-collector 

★ 



Sold only direct from 

PHOTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 

15024 Devonshire Street • San Fernando, California 


Telephone: San Fernando 6932 























ACES of the CAMERA 


ROBERT PITTACK, A. S . C. 


By W. C. C. BOCO 



A S THIS is written the finishing 

touches are being put to a mo¬ 
tion picture that all Hollywood 
is eagerly waiting to see. It is a picture 
that has received very little advance 
publicity, and, amidst the welter of press 
releases turned out to whet the collective 
appetite for the usual celluloid offerings, 
has progressed through several months 
of shooting and editing unheralded and 
almost unnoticed. 

The reason Hollywood has cocked an 
eye in pleasurable anticipation at this 


particular film is that it represents the 
efforts, for the first time as writer-pro¬ 
ducer-director, as one whom many be¬ 
lieved to be touched by genius; and stars 
one of filmdom’s fabulous personalities 
of an earlier era, a man who made mo¬ 
tion picture history; and who has chosen 
this particular vehicle to stage a come¬ 
back. 

The title of the picture, “The Sin of 
Harold Diddlebock”; written, produced 
and directed by Preston Sturges. The 
star, Harold Lloyd. And the man en¬ 


trusted with the job of putting this dis¬ 
tinguished production on film, Robert 

Pittack, A. S. C. 

Bob Pittack considers it a stroke of 
great good fortune to have been chosen 
by Preston Sturges to film that worthy's 
first independent production, and he 
looks back upon this recent experience 
as one of the highlights of his career 
as a cameraman. 

It was inspirational, he says, to work 
with two men of such consummate skill; 
one directing, with deft touches, the 
sparkling dialogue and clever situations 
in a script he himself wrote and of a 
type he has already made famous; the 
other, an acknowledged master of com¬ 
edy in all its ramifications, contributing 
prodigiously from his vast experience. 

It is a pleasure, Bob goes on to say, 
to work with a director like Sturges. His 
attention to camera detail is enormous 
and he has a highly developed under¬ 
standing of the cinematic medium. He 
knows exactly what he wants and will 
go to any amount of trouble to get it. 
When “The Sin of Harold Diddlebock” 
hits the screens, Bob is sure that it will 
permanently establish the brilliant and 
versatile Sturges as one of the indispu¬ 
tably talented writer-producer-directors 
of this era, and re-establish the one and 
only Harold Lloyd with his old public as 
well as with a new generation of movie¬ 
goers to whom the name of the famous 
comedian is only a legend. 

Mr. Sturges, who “knows what he 
wants,” showed excellent judgment in 
selecting a cameraman with the patience 
for taking infinite pains, of great tech- 
ical skill based on a clear understanding 
of his job, and with a sincere approach 
to his work; a man whose background 
reflects the experience of 27 years of 
movie-making. 

This experience began in 1919 when 
Bob Pittack first came to Hollywood. He 
was on a visit from Seattle at the time 
and had no intention of staying. But he 
owned a car, and someone offered him a 
job as an assistant cameraman. 

It wasn’t everyone who had a car in 
those days, and the possession of one 
by Bob made him a most desirable 
camera assistant. Universal grabbed him 
and his car and put him to work under 
Bill Edmonds. With a salary of $20.00 
per week and rental for his car Bob 
was probably the highest paid assistant 
cameraman in Hollywood at the time. 

Bob decided he liked the picture busi¬ 
ness. When Edmonds left Universal to 
go to work for Robertson and Cole at the 
Lois Weber Studios at Santa Monica 
Boulevard and Vermont Avenue, Bob 
went with him. Under that banner they 
photographed Pauline Frederick’s star¬ 
ring vehicles. 

But it was on his next move, to Fa- 
mous-Players-Lasky, that he began to 
get the intensive training which is the 
necessary background for all those who 
would become Aces of the Camera. 

At Famous-Players-Lasky Bob came 
under the supervision of Karl Brown, a 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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W E are prone to think of film pro¬ 
duction as a blending of mechan¬ 
ical and creative arts. It is sure¬ 
ly all of that, but there is something 
more that goes into the making of a suc¬ 
cessful film—an intangible essence that 
reaches out to filmgoers and makes them 
laugh or cry, cheer the hero, hiss the vil¬ 
lain (sub-consciously, at least). It is 
something you cannot put your finger on, 
but it must be present if an audience is 
to react appreciatively to a motion pic¬ 
ture. This abstract force is based upon 
an understanding of people and their ac¬ 
tions, how they think and react, why 

they do what they do. We have come to 
know it by the name psychology. 

Once a step-child in the realm of 
pseudo-science, psychology has in this 
century reached scientific maturity and 
has incidentally become an integral ele¬ 
ment of motion picture-making. Star 
names, smooth production, lavish sets 


are no longer sufficient to guarantee the 
success of a film. The novelty of lavish¬ 
ness has worn thin, and producers now 
realize that they must give an audience 
something it can “sink its teeth into,” a 
story of substantial fabric based on 
sound psychology. This is especially sig¬ 
nificant in view of the fact that film 
audiences, especially in America, do not 
go to motion picture theaters to think. 
Rather, they go with the expectation of 
taking part in a vicarious emotional ex¬ 
perience. As a result, our cinema ap¬ 
peals not to the intellect, but to the 
emotions. 

Film production consists of many var¬ 
ied elements: script, camera, direction, 
sound, music, editing, etc. We may vis¬ 
ualize the film itself as a symphony with 
all of these elements as instruments 
playing together to produce a harmoni¬ 
ous dramatic pattern, and balanced to 
extract certain empathic responses from 



IS**— 


“The Stranger" 


makes excellent use of silhouette and shadow in maintaining deep psychological 
film is also notable for its kinetic application of sound to the visual image. 


mood. 


The 


the audience. The point of balance is 
often exceedingly fine. Sometimes in the 
midst of a tensely dramatic scene an au¬ 
dience will begin to laugh for no appar¬ 
ent reason. This inappropriate reaction 
can always be traced to faulty psychol¬ 
ogy in some phase of production. That 
is why intelligent (and successful) pro¬ 
ducers now plan their productions with j 

careful attention to correct psychologi¬ 
cal approach. 

Psychology applied to the screen acts 
as a kind of “sixth sense.” The audience 
should react to it without being con¬ 
scious of the machinery behind the 
scenes. Also, if too frequently used, psy¬ 
chological touches tend to lose their ef¬ 
fectiveness. “Citizen Kane,” directed by 
Orson Welles and strikingly photo¬ 
graphed by Gregg Toland, A. S. C., is 
technically one of the finest pictures ever 
made. Violating all rules of cinematic 
convention, it introduced many original 
techniques to the screen and leaned heav¬ 
ily on psychological approaches to gain 
audience reaction. However, there were 
sequences when too many of these de¬ 
vices were used at the same time, vieing 
for audience-attention in such a way as 
to cloud the dramatic issues presented. 

Too much of a good thing weakened the 
impact of an otherwise masterful film. 

. 

Association of ideas plays an impor¬ 
tant part in stimulating audience reac¬ 
tion. Each member of an audience will 
tend to associate certain phases of the 
photoplay with episodes out of his own 
experience, and will then accept the vari¬ 
ous ideas and stimuli that follow, react¬ 
ing to them and experiencing a state of 
suspense concerning the outcome of sepa¬ 
rate sequences and the film as a whole. 

Most really effective films are con¬ 
ceived in an overall key that applies to 
all phases of production, thus achieving 
“mood” that is unified and consistent. In 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” every me¬ 
chanical and dramatic technique was 
keyed to present a picture of harshly 
realistic tenement poverty softened by 
family affection. The camera treatment 
bordered on the documentary, direction 
and action were kept simple, and the set¬ 
tings were authentically “Brooklyn”— 
not merely a designer’s version of what 
Brooklyn must be like. 

« 

It is the sustaining of strong mood 
that holds an audience firmly in grasp 
and leads it to accept a pattern of facts 
which, if presented singly, would not be 
credible. Generally inept handling of 
these values in the past has resulted in 
a common American aversion to motion 
picture themes based on fantasy. And 
yet, Americans are basically an imagi- 
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native people and will accept well-pre¬ 
sented fantasy of the type featured in 
“On Borrowed Time” and “All That 
Money Can Buy.” Both of these films 
had allegorical themes. The first person¬ 
ified Death in the form of a mild-man¬ 
nered but insistent gentleman known as 
“Mr. Brink”; the second represented the 
Devil as a rustic tongue-in-cheek rogue 
named “Mr. Scratch.” Both characters 
were believable, and both films were 
highly entertaining because mood and 
key had been carefully established to ap¬ 
peal psychologically to the audience’s 
imagination. 

Cinematic symbolism is a psychological 
device that is most generally wasted on 
American audiences. European film-mak¬ 
ers delight in showing wind-swept fields 
and flashes of lightning to symbolize 
clashes of emotion. It has become a 
cliche to show waves dashing against a 
rocky shore in order to represent the re¬ 
lease of human passions. Such symbol¬ 
ism is either too farfetched or downright 
melodramatic and American audiences 
much prefer the more direct approach. 
However, symbolism has been used in a 
few cases with potent effect. In “The 
Letter,” for instance, the murderous ten¬ 
sion of the main character was symbol¬ 
ized by repeatedly intercutting a striking 
shot of a full, evil tropic moon soaring 
through ominous clouds. 

The current cycle of films based on 
psychological themes has brought the 
subject itself very much to the fore. 
“Spellbound,” one of the better pictures 
that has been made on the subject, owes 
its success as absorbingly adult enter¬ 
tainment to the fine teamwork of a set 
of unusually talented creative techni¬ 
cians. Producer David O. Selznick, 
scenarist Ben Hecht, director Alfred 
Hitchcock, and cinematographer George 
Barnes, A.S.C., all worked together in 
the same key to produce a highly artistic 
and thrilling motion picture. “The Sev¬ 
enth Veil,” a British film, based on 
psychoanalysis also shows superb han¬ 
dling of this abstract subject. 

We have compared the motion pic¬ 
ture to a symphony, and in keeping with 
this simile the shooting script becomes a 
score or orchestration , as well as a work¬ 
ing blueprint of the psychology to be 
used in interpreting the story—for it is 
in the script that the little “touches” 
originate, the subtleties to which an 
audience reacts. Human struggle or 
conflict is one of the requisites of an ef¬ 
fective script. Even a comedy screenplay 
involves certain set-backs and clashes 
between protagonist and antagonist, be¬ 
cause without this element the screen 
story would lack force and an audience 
would soon tire of a series of events un¬ 
folding too smoothly. Conflict may not 
necessarily be between man and man. On 
the contrary, several outstanding films 
(“The Hurricane,” “San Francisco,” 
etc.) have been based on struggle be¬ 
tween man and the elements. Occasion¬ 
ally, as in the film “Gilda,” a character 
even battles it out with his own con¬ 
science. But struggle amounting to 
dramatic conflict , no matter what form 


it may take, is one of the essential fac¬ 
tors in stimulating audience reaction. 

Due to a mental process known to 
psychologists as projection, members of 
an audience tend to project themselves 
imaginatively into situations portrayed 
on the screen, even identifying them¬ 
selves with specific characters. This 
mental process works in favor of the 
film-maker whose object, as we have 
pointed out, is to draw an emphatic re¬ 
sponse from the audience. Working on 
this premise, then—if, in addition to the 
plot action in the film, scenes are inter¬ 
cut showing the reactions of various 
characters to that action, the audience 
will tend to react in the same way and 
will be drawn more closely into the 
mood of the story. Therefore reaction 
shots are a valuable scenario device. 

The technician most responsible for 
psychology applied or misapplied to the 
motion picture is, of course, the direc¬ 
tor. He is the conductor of our cine¬ 
matic symphony. He is the one respon¬ 
sible for the careful blending of all the 
elements that go to make up the produc¬ 


tion. Certain directors, such as William 
Wyler, John Ford, Alfred Hitchcock, and 
Billy Wilder, are especially adept at ap¬ 
plying psychology to film. They seem to 
know how and when to “hit” an audi¬ 
ence. Hitchcock, especially, has the 
emotion of suspense down to a science. 
He knows how to build up a situation and 
just how long to hold his audience on 
tenterhooks before releasing a crashing 
climax. He knows how to apply little 
psychological tricks so that the audi¬ 
ence-mind will not stray from the action 
of the film. 

Directors who are most skillful in the 
use of psychological approach invariably 
stage action with a good deal of re¬ 
straint, realizing that (having been 
given the proper stimulus) an audi¬ 
ence’s imagination will fill in emotional 
details more powerful than any that 
could possibly be presented on a sound 
stage. This psychology carries over to 
the players as well. Most of the truly 
great individual dramatic performances 
on the screen have been underplayed 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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Spellbound," based on a psychological theme, is an example of perfect technical teamwork, with every element 

of production psychologically slanted in the same key. 
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W ARNER BROS. Pictures, Inc., 

will co-sponsor with a number 
of other American companies 
and scientific leaders, the twentieth an¬ 
niversary of the practical use of talking 
motion pictures for theatrical use. An¬ 
niversary program will continue over a 
period of four months, winding up on 
August 6, 1946; latter being the 

twentieth anniversary of the date on 
which Warners, by arrangement with 
Western Electric Company and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, presented the 


first commercially successful showing of 
talking films. 

Sponsoring the worldwide anniversary 
celebration in cooperation with Warners 
are: The Bell System — including the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Western Electric Company, 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories; RCA- 
Victor Corporation; Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc.; and Eastman Kodak Company. 
Scientific interests will also be repre¬ 
sented by the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, many of whose members are 


responsible for the development of talk¬ 
ing picture equipment and techniques 

now in international use. 

Special Programs Honoring Scientists 

Series of special programs, designed 
to focus attention on the importance of 
scientific development and cultural con¬ 
tribution of the talking films, and to 
honor the scientists who pioneered in 
the field, will continue on an interna¬ 
tional scale through the summer. Spe¬ 
cial ceremonies, both in the United 
States and abroad, will commemorate 
the important pioneering experiments 
by science and industry, and will high¬ 
light the contribution of the sound mo¬ 
tion picture during the past two dec¬ 
ades in the fields of entertainment, pub¬ 
lic service, and education. Culmination 
of the anniversary celebration on Aug¬ 
ust 6th will finish with local celebrations 
in key cities of the United States, Can¬ 
ada, England, Australia, Latin and 
South America, South Africa, and all 
other countries where American motion 
pictures are now being shown. 

Special Exhibits Planned 

Among the events now being arranged 
by Warners and the co-sponsoring com¬ 
panies are: special exhibits of early 
communications and photographic equip¬ 
ment; national and international science 
and industry conferences on future de¬ 
velopment; educational forums on the 
applications of sound motion pictures in 
teaching arts and sciences, and on the 
use of sound film to promote interna¬ 
tional understanding. Special programs 
will be devised for theatres throughout 
the country. 

Initial Vitaphone Showing 

The talking motion picture as it is 
known today dates from the August 6, 
1926, special Vitaphone program pre¬ 
miered at the old Warner Theatre in 
New York, in which recorded music and 
speech were synchronized with motion 
pictures. Prior to this showing, Warners 
—like other film producers—had been 
engaged in the production of silent pic¬ 
tures. It was a demonstration in 1925 
of a talking picture device perfected by 
the Western Electric Company and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories which decided 
Warners to venture their entire financial 
resources in the development of the new 
medium, until then generally regarded 
with great skepticism by the film in¬ 
dustry as a whole. 

Edison’s Pioneering 

Although talking pictures were first 
presented successfully in 1926 to create 
a revolution in production technique, the 
scientific development of talking motion 
picture films traces its ancestry to the 



Early model of sound mixing booth—unventilated and lined with sound-deadening materials. Similar and 
smaller booths originally housing cameras and camera staff in eary days of sound production proved to be 

sweat boxes when doors were closed during shooting. 
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inventions of the late Thomas A. Edison; 
and the invention of the audion tube 
by Dr. Lee de Forest. In 1887 Edison 
wrote: “The idea occurred to me that 
it was possible to devise an instrument 
which should do for the eye what the 
phonograph did for the ear, and that— 
by a combination of the two—all mo¬ 
tion and sound could be recorded and 
reproduced simultaneously.” 

Two years later, Edison gave the first 
demonstration of a small motion pic¬ 
ture, mechanically synchronized with a 
phonograph record. During the next 
dozen years, Edison had made nearly 20 
brief motion picture subjects for the 
“kinetophone,” as the Edison device was 
known, and these were shown in a num¬ 
ber of theatres in various parts of the 
country. 

De Forest’s Important Contributions 

De Forest developed a sound-on-film 
method of synchronizing sound with mo¬ 
tion pictures, which he called “Phono- 
film.Demonstrations of Phonofilm were 
given in de Forest’s New York labora¬ 
tory in 1921; which was followed by 
public exhibitions in the following two 
years in eastern theaters, including the 
Rivoli and Rialto theatres in New York 
City. At the time, however, leaders of 
the film industry refused to get excited 
about talking pictures as a replacement 
for the then-popular silent product. 
Warners Adopt Western Electric Method 

Culmination of those pioneering ac¬ 
tivities resulted in perfection of the 
finest talking picture technique avail¬ 
able up to that time by Western Electric 
Company and Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories—after a long period of intensive 
and expensive research. Although the 
silent films were at the heighth of de¬ 
velopment both technically and artisti¬ 
cally, audience interest was noted to be 



An early type of blimp to deaden camera mechanism 

sound during shooting. 
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Peverell Marley, A.S.C. and one of the latest type of sound-proofed cameras being used at Warners. 


tapering off in the theatres, and the 
Warner brothers were progressive 
enough to take the long shot that talk¬ 
ing pictures would be the solution to re¬ 
viving the waning box offices. Experi¬ 
menting with the new medium, Warners 
soon developed the new technique and 
adapted it for practical production to 
the point that they were able to pro¬ 
duce talking pictures successfully 
through use of the device perfected by 
Western Electric and Bell Laboratories. 

Initial Showing in 1926 

On August 6, 1926, at the then-known 
Warner Theatre, New York, the entire 
future of Warners was wrapped up in 
the first public showing of a complete 
program of talking and sound films were 
shown. Metropolitan Opera stars and 
outstanding concert artists sang and 
played before the audience, followed by 
the feature, “Don Juan,” starring the late 
John Barrymore, with a fully synchron¬ 
ized and recorded musical score. 

The Vitaphone premiere — although 
ethusiastically received by the New 
York public at the time — failed to jolt 
the complacency of other company ex¬ 
ecutives, who considered the showing a 
passing fancy which could not disturb 
the even tenor of the film industry at 
that time. But Warners predicated their 
entire business future on talkers, and 


were soon turning out features that gen¬ 
erated terrific grosses in the relatively 
few theatres that had foresight enough 
to install the sound reproducing appa¬ 
ratus. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric — continuing their de¬ 
velopment work — did important re¬ 
search in sound-on-film recording; while 
Radio Corporation of America likewise 
carried forward development of sound- 
on-film. Six months after the Warner 
premiere, William Fox and Theodore 
Case introduced the Movietone newsreel. 

In the early Vitaphone period, Victor 
Talking Machine and Columbia Phono¬ 
graph both made important contribu¬ 
tions to the techniques of recording-on- 
discs; while Eastman Kodak and du 
Pont film division developed the means 
of adapting motion picture film to the 
requirements of sound-on-film recording. 

Sponsors of the 20th anniversary of 
the introduction of commercially suc¬ 
cessful sound in motion pictures em¬ 
phasize that—in addition to commem¬ 
orating the achievements of the past— 
the event will be dedicated to the setting 
of new standards of accomplishment in 
motion picture sound recording for the 
future, in addition to opening of new 
horizons of public service by films and 
the motion picture industry. 
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By JACK H. COOTE, F.R.P.S. 

(The following address by Mr. Coote, Director of British Tricolour Process, Ltd. of London, delivered to 
the British Kinematograph Society on February 13, 1946, is particularly informative in detailing the present 
status of color motion picture cinematography in England. The address was originally printed in the March 
1st, 1946, issue of the British Journal of Photography, and reprinted by permission.) 


Recalling a review of color cinematog¬ 
raphy by Dr. D. A. Spencer a decade 
ago, Mr. Coote stated: “Although the 
situation has not radically changed since 
then, rather more is now known about 
several processes which Dr. Spencer 
could only touch upon, because of their 
short history at that time. In addition, 
the intervening years largely eaten up by 
war, have resulted in a certain amount 
of confusion and uncertainty regarding 


the true position and probable future of 
a number of current colour processes. 
Therefore, a discussion of the advantages 
and the disadvantages of most of the 
currently operated processes might be 
useful at this time, although any paper 
dealing with colour kinematography 
must necessarily leave many questions 
unanswered—time alone is capable of 
sifting colour processes into their true 
value and relationship. 


“The whole field of colour kinematog¬ 
raphy can be divided into two parts if 
we deal separately with additive and 
subtractive processes, and since the only 
additive process which is at present 
available for commercial use is Dufay- 
color, it will be convenient to discuss 
that process first of all. Any process 
which permits the use of an ordinary 
single film camera for colour photogra¬ 
phy, as does Dufaycolor, has an un¬ 
questionable advantage over one which 
requires the employment of a special 
colour camera, and the advantage is 
further increased if the same material 
can be satisfactorily exposed with a 
considerably lower level of illumination 
than that which is possible for sub¬ 
tractive processes. Yet these advantages 
can be outweighed by other consid¬ 
erations, and this is evidenced by the 
fact that some 90 percent of the colour 
which reaches the commercial screen is 
the result of photography with a ‘beam¬ 
splitter’ camera. 

“Probably the difficulty which has 
weighed most heavily against the wide¬ 
spread use of the Dufaycolor process is 
the fact that a theatre with a screen 
illumination of 10 foot lamberts, which 
is the recommended Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers standard, will have an 
effective illumination of less than two 
foot lamberts when running Dufaycolor. 
The effect which the discrete filter ele¬ 
ments of the Dufaycolor reseau have 
upon picture definition has been the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion, but it is certain 
that the number of lines or elements per 
millimetre—which is at present 25—is 
less than the 40 or 50 lines per mm. 
which it is now usual to resolve in black 
and white prints made from negative 
materials such as Plus X. 

“It might be thought that the high 
base density of 0.75, due as it is to in¬ 
dividual filter elements, would seriously 
limit the quality of sound obtainable 
from any track printed on such material. 
However, Klein has claimed that in prac¬ 
tice the output of the photo-electric cell 
is 70 percent of its normal and suggests 
that this somewhat surprising result is 
due to some form of ‘stimulation’ effect 
resulting from the constantly changing 
wavelengths to which the cell is exposed 
during the passage of the tri-colour filter 
elements past the slit. The effect is prob¬ 
ably more readily explained by the fact 
that, despite their visual density of 0.75, 
all three of the colour filter elements will 
be highly transparent to infra-red rays, 
to which the usual type of photo-cell is 
most sensitive. 

Technicolor—Advantages and 

Disadvantages 

“The Technicolor process has been 
brought to such an advance state of tech- 

(Continued on Page 184) 


Cabling the camera uphill—Olivia DeHavilland and Ray Milland start uphill on a walking shot for Para¬ 
mount's "The Well-Groomed Bride." On the camera dolly, which moves up the hill on the wooden tracks 
specially laid down, are Director Sidney Lanfield and Director of Photography John Seitz, A.S.C. Dolly on 

sidewalk behind pole carries the sound microphone boom. 
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J. E. BRULATOUR, Inc. 

FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 



F OR THE past 20 or more years, 
there has been a magic glamor con¬ 
nected with Hollywood and all phases 
of motion picture production and related 
subjects. The Better Business Bureau 
has continually cautioned the public out¬ 
side of Hollywood against unscrupulous 
promoters of songwriting and “learn-to- 
write-film-scripts” schools which have 
carried the added bait of a Hollywood 
address to lure tuition fees from all 
parts of the world for correspondence 
courses which are claimed to instruct 
individuals sufficiently in motion picture 
production techniques for eventual lu¬ 
crative incomes in the motion picture in¬ 
dustry. 

Because of the prominent part played 
by motion pictures in the war effort for 
all of the United Nations, in addition 
to the growing interest in every country 
for its own national film industry—even 
though such plans may eventually be 
devoted to documentary and instruc¬ 
tional pictures produced by either the 
government or private enterprise—there 
may develop correspondence schools of 
instruction in cinematography and other 
related productional and technical 
branches of film production. And it is 
entirely likely that such correspondence 
schools — because of the glamorous 
touch of a Hollywood address — may be 
established in the film capitol in order 
to more easily catch the attention of 
possible fee-paying students. 

From a most intimate knowledge of 
the artistic and technical sides of film 
production, it might be pointed out that 
work in the studios and on film pro¬ 
duction — regardless of the department 
— is decidedly intense and exacting. 
There is little fame connected with pro¬ 
duction posts, and a lucrative income is 
dubious in contrast to the amount of 
time, energy, brain-power and labor nec¬ 
essary. 

And—as any person who has dabbled 
in amateur photography or cinematog¬ 
raphy is well aware—a certain amount 
of information can be obtained from 
books and other printed words, but, in 
the last analysis, perfection in the art 
of photography finally comes from prac¬ 
tical experience. There is no substitute 
for the latter, regardless of any claims 
to short-cuts that might be advanced. 

So, at this time, it is well that we 
point out the possibilities of such pro¬ 
motion by various schools claiming to 
instruct in the basic fundamentals and 
finer points of cinematography or other 
technical phases of motion picture pro¬ 
duction, and that such courses should be 
thoroughly investigated by those inter¬ 
ested to make certain that the home in¬ 
struction to be given will be complete in 
basic fundamentals, and—more impor¬ 
tant—that the instructors are fully 
qualified by experience on actual film 
production in major Hollywood studios 
to impart the proper information to the 
subscribers to such a course. 


A LTHOUGH certain secrecy sur¬ 
rounded the project — mainly to 
prevent either too great anticipation of 
early installation or rabid opposition— 
it is pertinent at this time to give a 
brief explanation of the experiments be¬ 
ing conducted by 20th Century-Fox on 
the 50 mm. width film size for possible 
standardization in the large de luxe 
theatres. Let it be stated definitely that 
—before such a new film size be adopted 
—much time and effort is necessary for 
research and ironing out of new tech¬ 
niques required; and it will be several 
years before the initial feature film 
would be made for release in the 
theatres. 

The experimental enterprise being 
conducted by 20th-Fox is designed to ac¬ 
centuate the photographic and sound 
qualities of pictures of the future for 
the new theatres planned for construc¬ 
tion during the next several years by 
the major circuits. Main purpose seems 
to be to allow for a wider sound track 
on the positive prints in order to accom¬ 
modate the stereophonic-type of three 
track sound as developed originally by 
Western Electric; which allows each 
sound track to be channelled to corre¬ 
sponding left, center, and right horn re¬ 
producers behind the theatre screen for 
realistic third dimensional sound effect. 
In retaining present frame heighth of 
35 mm. size, the 50 mm. width will 
allow for a wider camera and projector 
aperature of approximately 50 per cent. 

Such a wider scope for the camera 
will naturally entail plenty of experimen¬ 
tation on new and radical photographic 
techniques. But the expert studio 
cinematographers — as in the past — 
will capably solve the problem in their 
specific field. 


U NION PACIFIC, which was one of 

the first railroads to utilize 16 mm. 
kodachrome for display of the scenic 
wonders of the territory it covers, cur¬ 
rently announces a photographic contest 
which is certain to attract numerous 
camera enthusiasts to the designated lo¬ 
cations of Zion, Bryce, and north rim 
Grand Canyon National Parks in Utah 
and Arizona. It’s a splendid idea of the 
picture-conscious UP officials, and cer¬ 
tain to be duplicated by other railroads, 
travel agencies and vacation spots. 

In addition to substantial cash prizes 
for 8mm. and 16mm. movies in either 
black-and-white or color; there are di¬ 
visions especially for black-and-white 
photos and color transparencies or 
prints. Pictures to be submitted are to 
be taken in the designated National 
Parks between June 1 and October 1. 

For the benefit of program chairmen 
of amateur cinema clubs, it might be 
pointed out that Union Pacific produced 
a beautiful travel film in 16mm. koda¬ 
chrome of the area open for the contest 


under title of “Nature’s Art Gallery,” 
which might be booked for club meet¬ 
ings to provide members with an idea 
of the wide scope for movie making. 


S TATE of West Virginia is making 
a bid to attract amateur movie and 
photographic enthusiasts for vacation 
trips, and has set up a special photo in¬ 
formation service for the benefit of film- 
making tourists. The service has been 
inaugurated by the State Industrial and 
Publicity Commission at the state capi¬ 
tol, Charleston, and will supply inquirers 
with information on districts holding na¬ 
tural photographic prospects, weather 
and seasons, sources of photographic 
supplies and finishig plants in the state, 
and travel information in general. 

The plan as set up by West Virginia 
is just another indication of the progres¬ 
siveness of states and other organiza¬ 
tions in recognizing the promotional 
values of attracting camera enthusiasts 
for movie making. 


R ECENTLY announced order of 
OPA will result in retail price tilt 
for new cameras, projectors, and most 
photographic accessories of eight or ten 
per cent over pre-war levels; in addition 
to the excise tax of about 18 per cent. 
Price increases were allowed to par¬ 
tially offset greater labor and material 
costs of the manufacturers. However, in¬ 
crease granted does not apply to film or 
used photographic materials. 


There is no question but what the ter¬ 
rific interest generated during the war 
in all photographic activities will 
greatly expand the number of amateur 
movie enthusiasts from now on. In at¬ 
tracting new members and retaining the 
interest of beginners in club activities, 
it was suggested that clubs might set 
up a special 15 minute or half hour pe¬ 
riod either prior to or following the 
regular meeting, in which talks on fun¬ 
damentals of photography and various 
types of equipment are given for the 
benefit of the new enthusiasts. It is cer¬ 
tain that this procedure will be highly 
informative to the beginners, and speed 
their knowledge of fundamentals. 

A number of the older amateur cine 
clubs continued the fundamental lectures 
or supplemental meetings on elemental 
and advanced cinematography during 
the war years for most beneficial results 
in retaining interest of the newer mem¬ 
bers. From reports seeping over the edi¬ 
torial desk, other clubs have either 
launched or resumed such activities for 
the novice members during the past few 
months. In several instances, the instruc¬ 
tional meetings are held in between the 
regular monthly get-togethers; while in 
other cases, the informative sessions are 
staged either before or following the 
regular meetings. 
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A Limited Number of 


35MM SOUND CAMERAS 

COMPLETE WITH AMPLIFIERS AND POWER SUPPLIES - 

READY TO RECORD SOUND 


PRICES 


Compact — light in weight — easy to handle — 
incredibly precise — the WALL 35MM Sound 
Camera meets the most exacting requirements 
of the professional photographer. Conies com¬ 
plete with tripod. ACT PROMPTLY to get one 
of these outstanding Sound Cameras. The num¬ 
ber now available is limited and will go quickly. 


CAMERA—Complete .$5,490.00 

I Camera Case—Carrying 

I Camera Accessory Carrying Case—consisting of I 
matte box 

1 Magazine belt tightener 

2 Collapsible film spools 

4 Bakelite film centers 

I 1000' and I 400' magazine loading hooks 

I Filter holder container with 9 double and 3 single 

filter holders 

I Oil can 

I Pair pliers 

I Screwdriver 

I Bottle of camera lubricating oil—good for 80 below 

zero 

3 Camera belts—small, medium, large 

I Camera portable power pack shoulder carrying strap 

with 6 non-spillable storage batteries and 3 4-volt, 

2 6-volt, I 12-volt outlets 


I Tripod (pan) handle 
I Crank handle 

I Baby tripod with carrying case and Hi-Hat 
I Tripod with freehead and boot and saddle 
I Triangle 

I—Magazine carrying case with 2 1000' 

magazines .$263.00 

I—Magazine carrying case with 4 400' 

magazines .$364.00 


I Wall Camera — Single System Sound 


I Bausch & Lomb Baltar 50 mm f 2.3 coated lens 

I Bausch & Lomb Balter 75 mm f 2.3 coated lens 

I Bausch & Lomb Baltar 100 mm f 2.3 coated lens 

I Bausch & Lomb Baltar 152 mm f 2.7 coated lens 

I Bausch & Lomb Baltar 35 mm f 2.3 coated lens 


I Modulite Galvanometer 
I Amplifier 

1 Amplifier Carrying Case 

2 Amplifier Accessory Carrying Cases 
2 Camera power cables 

2 50' microphone extension cables 

2 Galvanometer Cables 
2 Amplifier Power Cables 
2 Sets of Earphones 
4 Exciter Lamps 

2 Microphones with cable, gooseneck and baffle 
2 Microphone tripods 

I Vibrator Pack with 6 non-spillable storage batteries 


TRIPOD—Complete .$600.00 


PRICE 


TOTAL 


$9,990.00 


SET OF LENSES—Complete 


$ 1,420.00 


SOUND SYSTEM—Complete 


$1,853.00 
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Film Industry to Salute American Society of 

Cinematographers on 25th Anniversary 

Celebration at Cocoanut Grove, June 17 

The Hollywood motion picture industry; including foremost stars, direc¬ 
tors, studio heads, producers, executives and other artists; will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the founding of the American Society 
of Cinematographers at a dinner dance to be held in the Cocoanut Grove 
of the Ambassador hotel, Los Angeles, on evening of June 17th, 1946. 

The affair will be the first post-war event of its kind to be presented by 
the Hollywood production branch of the industry; and as an exclusive all¬ 
industry affair—will be attended by the top stars and personalities of the 
business. 

Edgar Bergen, A.S.C., as chairman of the entertainment committee, is 
currently assembling a program comprising stellar screen and radio stars for 
appearances at the event—and the lineup is expected to surpass the best 
ever presented by Hollywood filmites. 


Schultheis Joins Telefilm 

Herman Schultheis, previously with 
Walt Disney Productions and 20th 
Century-Fox, has joined Telefilm. He 
will devote his time to research and de¬ 
sign of new precision equipment for im¬ 
provement of sound and printing pro¬ 
cesses of 16mm. films. 


Dunn Returns to Ansco 

Robert M. Dunn has returned to his 
post of advertising manager of Ansco, 
following two years’ service in the Navy. 
He will headquarter at company’s New 
York offices, while Winthrop Davenport 
will continue in charge of the Bingham¬ 
ton department under Dunn’s direction. 


Details of Bell & Howell Deal 
with Rank Interests Told 

General details of the long-term 
agreement between Bell & Howell Co., 
makers of precision photographic equip¬ 
ment, and British Acoustic Films, Ltd., 
of England (engineering and manufac¬ 
turing facility of the J. Arthur Rank 
group), are disclosed in an announce¬ 
ment by J. H. McNabb, president of 
B&H. 

Under stipulations of the arrange¬ 
ment, a complete interchange of re¬ 
search as well as manufacture and dis¬ 
tribution of equipment is effected be¬ 
tween the tw> firms. All standard 35mm 
and substandard 16mm and 8mm Bell & 
Howell equipment, including sound and 
silent projectors, cameras, and slide pro¬ 
jectors (as well as a wide range of ac¬ 
cessories) will be made in England by 
British Acoustic Films Ltd., whose 
plants will be operated in strict accord 
with Bell & Howell engineering and pro¬ 
duction methods. Technical “know-how” 
for this project will be afforded by E. C. 
Johnson, veteran Bell & Howell engi¬ 
neer, who will be located in England for 
the next several years, it is revealed. 
Distribution of the English-made prod¬ 
ucts will cover the British Empire and 
certain other countries. 

Deal to Affect Films Also 

Under separate but concurrent agree¬ 
ments, all substandard motion picture 
films owned or controlled by British 

Acoustic Films Ltd., will be distributed 

in the United States, its possessions, and 

throughout South America by Bell & 
Howell, thus augmenting considerably 

the Chicago concern’s already enormous 
films owned or controlled by British 

Acoustic will distribute, in their terri¬ 
tory, films owned or controlled by Bell 
& Howell’s Filmsound Library. 


Aussie and British Racetracks 
Negotiating for Telefilm 

Australian racetracks in Melbourne 
and Sydney, in addition to representa¬ 
tives of courses in England, are cur¬ 
rently negotiating to install the Tele¬ 
film system of photographing each in¬ 
dividual race of thorobreds. This expan¬ 
sion of the Telefilming of races which 
has proved so successful at the Holly¬ 
wood Park and Santa Anita tracks in 
Southern California, is disclosed by 
Joseph A. Thomas, president of Tele¬ 
film. 


Pictorial Films' Releases 

Total of 39 features, mainly from 
PRC and previously released in 35mm. 
size to theatres, comprise the 1946 re¬ 
leasing program of 16mm. pictures by 
Pictorial Films, Inc. Sol Lesser’s fea¬ 
ture, “Three’s A Family,” is also on 
the releasing schedule. 
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you take it on Hypan you’ll have it for good 


H 


ERE’S a way you can be sure of 
getting clear, real-as-life screen 
images—to be sure of sparkling scrr 
whether you shoot along the banks of 
a shadowed brook or in the brightness 
of a sun drenched beach. 


For you can take the scenes you want 
whenyo u wan t to with AnscoHy pan Re¬ 
versible Film. It has plenty of speed for 
all normal outdoor scenes—even on dull 
days or when your subject is in the shade. 


You can get that professional touch in 
your home movies, because Hypan’s 
gradation assures crisp, bright, fine grain 
pictures on the screen —where your 
audience sees and enjoys them. 

Ask for Ansco Hypan, today! Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Divi¬ 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor¬ 
poration. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York. 


ASK FOR 


An 


SCO 


8 and 16 MM 


HYPAN FILM 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOVIET'S WAR DOCUMENTARY 


The Great Turning Point 


(Editor’s Note: This article, radioed from Moscow, is an official release of the Soviet film industry. The 
author, Arkadi Kaltsaty, is one of the best of the Soviet cameramen—working with outstanding directors of 
that country for years. He has handled photography on several pictures with director Friedrich Ermler: and 
it was with the latter that he recently finished the full length film which is the subject of this article.) 


It would be difficult to find anyone 
today who is not familiar with the word 
Stalingrad. In the minds of all friends 
of the United Nations, the name of this 
Russian city is associated with the great 
turning point in the late war, marking 
the beginning of the end for Fascism. 

Prolonged defense of the ruined city, 
where every house and street witnessed 
the incredible staunchness and courage • 
of the Red army and its men, seemed 
nothing less than miraculous to many— 
but, as everyone knows—this is not the 
age of miracles. Victory at Stalingrad 
was definitely the result of precise and 
timely execution of a brilliant plan of 
the Soviet High Command, and it was 
this plan which served as the theme 
of this new Soviet film, “The Great 
Turning Point.” 

Needless to say, such a film required 
the services of a first class scenario 
writer; and this assignment was filled 
by the promising young playwright, 
Brois Chirskov. The scenario, on the 
other hand, called for a brilliant and 
highly-skilled producer—and Friedrich 
Ermoler handled the responsibilities ad¬ 
mirably. 

An earnest and observant artist, he 
deals only with vital themes of the day. 
His heroes are thinking human beings 
whose exploits and certainly in justice 
of their cause gain them victory over 
the enemy. This was best exemplified 
by his films “First Comer,” “Peasanta,” 
“Great Citizen,” and “She Defends Her 


Country.” It is also true of his new 
film, “The Great Turning Point.” 

Main role of the army general is 
played by Mikhail Derzhavin. Necessary 
portrayal of brilliance of strategy, will¬ 
power of leadership, loyalty of true 
friendship, and sense of justice—all 
were admirably portrayed by the artist 
in the most responsible role. 

Many organizations of the armed 
forces gave intimate attention to the 
production of the new film, and did their 
best to help us. Many times, the direc¬ 
tor and his assistants consulted with 
the military specialists and frequently 
conferred with generals who have 
fought in the great patriotic war. 

Actors were put through rigorous 
training. Ermoler was satisfied only 
when they had gained the smart bearing 
of the professional soldier. He dressed 
them in uniforms and made them walk 
through the streets of Leningrad—per¬ 
sonally following in their wake. He 
watched every gesture of his “generals”, 
and on one occasion, Ermoler asked the 
director of the studio to receive a group 
of army men consulting on the pro¬ 
posed film. A lively discussion on the 
film ensued, and it was only when they 
were taking leave that the studio of¬ 
ficial realized that his “guests” were 
none other than the actors assigned to 
the picture. Ermoler then explained 
that he had made this experiment mere¬ 
ly as a test of the naturalness of his 
players, and that he was highly satis¬ 


fied with the results. Now that the film 
is finished, we are pleased to hear from 
army officials that it is militarily cor¬ 
rect in all details. 

It was particularly difficult, of course, 
to re-create the atmosphere of war 
operations, but in this we received in¬ 
valuable aid from the Red Army com¬ 
mand. 

We did our filming in the wake of ad¬ 
vancing troops on what was only re¬ 
cently battle terrain. None of the cus¬ 
tomary filming tricks were necessary 
here; as the background locations were 
realistic scenes of very recent combat 
operations. We were assigned a large 
army detachment headed by eighty nine 
officers. 

Preparations for filming at exact lo¬ 
cation of Stalingrad’s renowned house 
48 required several days. This is a 
circular scene in which spectators com¬ 
mand a view of combat operations in 
three streets. Movement of the cameras 
had to be calculated down to the split 
second. For example, the camera had 
to be moved towards a certain point 
just when tanks were appearing and 
when the walls of neighboring houses 
were collapsing in flames and smoke. 
Slightest delay in proper timing would 
have spoiled a shot which could not 
have been repeated. All details had 
been so thoroughly practised and per¬ 
fected by the camera crew that the pan¬ 
orama was filmed most successfully. 

Success of “The Great Turning Point” 
coincided with another happy event in 

Cl 

the life of Ermoler when the Soviet 
government awarded him the Stalin 
prize for his film, “She Defends Her 
Country,” produced in the first year of 
the war. This was the second time 
that Ermoler received the Stalin prize; 
first of his films to receive the award 
being “The Great Citizen,” story of 
the Soviet statesman, Skirov. 
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New Fonda developing machine built to Army Air Corpe specifications for the processing of Ansco color film. This small unit has a capacity of approximately 
12 feet per minute. It is portable in sections, each of the latter weighing approximately 300 pounds, and has all the advantages of the larger Fonda machines. 
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friction-type removable 


standard tripod legs base 


new all-metal 


Baby" tripod 






^ newAttmA atu/ 

PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR TRIPOD 

Wifh Removable Head 



360° pan and 80° tilt smooth-as-sillc action with 5 year unconditionally guar¬ 
anteed friction-type head. Removable —mounts easily on Camera Equipment's 
"Hi-Hat" low-base adapter or Baby "Professional Junior" Tripod base. Top 
plate takes 16mm E. K. Cine Special, with or without motor, 35mm DeVry, 
B & H Eyemo, or any other 16mm camera! Quick positive height adjustments 
with sturdy spread-leg design. Complete tripod weighs 14 lbs. Low height at 
normal spread: 42". Extended height: 72". 

Instant delivery right from stock. Write or wire to-day! 



FRANK C. ZUCKCVt 


collapsible triangle —adjustable! Insures - 
tripod rigidity — prevents slippingl 


Cable: ClflEOUIP 
Cirde 6*5080 


1600 BROROUJRtJ HOU YORK CI19 







































Syracuse Movie Makers 

Three films from the library 
of AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
highlighted the film program of the 
March 19th meeting of Syracuse Movie 
Makers. Pictures shown included: “Mood 
of Nature,” by Paul Nurnford, F. R. P. 
S.; “In the Beginning,” by Fred Ells; 
and “To the Ships of Sydney,” by Sher¬ 
lock. “California,” by member Karl 
Cook, completed the program. 

Recording demonstration of sound-on- 

disc featured the meeting on April 2nd; 

and a trial film was synchronized stro- 

poscopically to disc, with the narration 

and music recorded and then played back 

at the meeting. U. P. Harvell, formerly 

with the AAF and a photographer on 

the Ploesti oil field raids, screened some 

of the films he took in the India and 

European battle areas at meeting held 

on April 16th. Showing was the first 

before a semi-public audience. 

■ ■ ■ — ' . 

Utah Cine Arts Club 

Lecture on the fundamentals of movie 
making — covering exposure, focus, and 
composition by A1 Morton, featured the 
March 20th meeting of Utah Cine Arts 
Club, held at Teamsters Hall, Salt Lake 
City. In addition, Morton used his new 
16 mm. sound projector to screen, “Man, 
Gun and a Dog” for the film end of the 
program; which also included: “Alaska 
Travel Picture” by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Maycroft; and “Russian Easter,” loaned 
by ACL. 

Past president George Brignand func¬ 
tioned as program chairman for the 
April 17th meeting, when a technical lec¬ 
ture on movie making angles was de¬ 
livered by vice president Pete Larson. 
Film program for the evening, in addi¬ 
tion to the regulation surprise picture, 
comprised: “Up a Winding Road,” by 
Larsen; “Thrills and Spills,” by 0. L. 
Tapp; “Summer, 1945, at Lost River,” 
by J. F. McClement; “Atwood,” by Ker- 
mit Fullmer; and “Vacation Land,” by 
Vern Lunt. 


Cinema Club of San Francisco 

Cinema Club of San Francisco is plan¬ 
ning a gala celebration for its 15th anni¬ 
versary at meeting of May 21st, which 
will be preceded by a dinner get-to¬ 
gether. Film program of the April 16th 
meeting, held at the Women’s City club, 
included: “Guadalajara, Mexico & En¬ 
virons,” (8mm.) by M. L. Dreyfous; 
“Lake Tahoe,” (16mm.) by L. Frano- 
vich; “L’lle D’Orleans,” (16 mm., from 
ACL library; “Hetch Hetchy,” (16mm.) 
by Leon Gagne. George Keeney of Ansco 
provided a discussion and demonstration 
reel of the new Ansco color film. Many 
members took their cameras and tri¬ 
pods on a special club visit to a nursery 
in Hayward, where a large collection of 
oriental peonies in full bloom were gen¬ 
erously shot from all conceivable angles. 


Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club 

Seventh “Gala Night” of Brooklyn 
Amateur Cine Club spotlighted a new 
idea for programs of this nature — a 
Newsreel which included selected news 
items filmed during the year by club 
members. Contributors to the first edi¬ 
tion of the club’s color reel included 
Charles Ross, Charles Benjamin, Francis 
Sinclaire, William Morris, and Irving 
Gittell. Other films shown included: 
“Farmer’s Daughter,” by Clarence N. 
Aldrich of Long Beach, Calif.; “Honey 
Harvest,” by W. W. Vincent, jr, of Ken- 
esha, Wis.; “Awing and Afield,” by 
Frank E. Gunnell; “Song of the Open 
Road,” by Charles Benjamin; “Trapper,” 
by Charles Ross; and “Windjammer,” by 
Sidney Moritz. 

Charles Debevoise presented his film, 
“Queens Is Ready” at the April 17th 
meeting; while Walter Bergmann is 
slated to be featured on program of May 
15th for exhibition of a group of his 
outstanding films. 


Los Angeles Cinema Club 

Club secretary Jack Shandler reported 
a new high in membership of the Los 
Angeles Cinema Club at the April 1st 
meeting held at the Ebell Club’s Fine 
Arts Hall; with roster showing 165 act¬ 
ive members. With diversity the keynote 
of arranging each meeting program, 
films shown provided a fine balance of 
entertainment interest with: “While the 
Earth Remaineth,” by Frank E. Gunnell; 
“High Sierra Vacation,” by L. S. Peter¬ 
man; “Navajo Land,” courtesy of Santa 
Fe railroad; and “In All the World,” 
courtesy of Great Northern railroad. 


Alhambra La Casa 

C. L. Ritter chairmaned the April 15 
meeting of the La Casa Movie Club of 
Alhambra, California, at which film pro¬ 
gram comprised: “Tourist’s Viewpoint in 
Mexico,” by Hugh S. Wallace; “Four 
Seasons in the High Sierra,” by Lloyd 
Austin; and “While the Earth Remain¬ 
eth,” by Frank E. Gunnell, ACL. About 
50 members of La Casa journeyed to the 
Barstow area on the March 30th week¬ 
end to take pictures in the colorful 
Odessa and Mule canyons and the old 
mining town of Calico. 


Los Angeles Eight 

Arden Farms Clubhouse was site of 
the April 9th meeting of Los Angeles 
Eight Club, with a lucky ticket holder 
beig presented with a roll of kodachrome 
film. Program included a brief talk on 
the simple features of titling, after 
which the club’s technical committee 
took the floor to answer questions on 
photographic problems of members. Spe¬ 
cial contest for members during May 
will provide for prizes to be awarded 
for 50 foot subjects, suitably edited, in 
either color or monotone. 


Philadelphia Cinema Club 

Members of Philadelphia Cinema Club 
were provided with a new and decidedly 
interesting feature of the much-photo¬ 
graphed “Colonial Williamsburg” at 
April 9th meeting held in Westminster 
Hall, when Harold Hoffman displayed 
his 16mm. film, “The Restoration of Co¬ 
lonial Williamsburg.” Latter treats the 
subject in a manner never seen before, 
and few of the scenes were recognizable 
as similar to those in previous pictures. 
Other films on the meeting program in¬ 
cluded: “The Village Cut-up,” produced 
by the 8-16 Movie Club; and “Safari on 
Wheels,” through courtesy of Esso. 
Meeting was the first under guidance of 
Francis M. Hirst, the new president. 


New York Eight 

Eighth annual meeting of New York 
8mm. Club was held at the Hotel Penn¬ 
sylvania on April 26, with the program 
committee lining up “the greatest 8mm. 
show on earth” for the large turnout of 
members and guests. Subjects included: 
“The Bride’s Biscuits,” by George Val¬ 
entine; “Garden Truck,” by A. D. Fur- 
nans; “Southern Exposures,” by Ernest 
Kremer; “Lassie Stays Home,” by R. J. 
Berger; “This’ll Kill You,” by Lon Wad- 
man; and “Return From Fire,” by Dr. 
Linwood Heaver. April 15th meeting of 
the New York Eight programmed the 
following films: “The Story of America’s 
Alertmen,” by Victor Ancona; “The 
Past Master,” by George Valentine; and 
“Major Investment,” by R. E. Richards. 


Westwood Movie Club 

Westwood of San Francisco con¬ 
tinued its interesting get-togethers with 
film program on March 29 at St. Francis 
Community Hall which included follow¬ 
ing films: “Wainwright Parade,” (8mm.) 
by Eric Unmack; “Westwood’s Fourth 
Annual Dinner,” (8mm.); and a sound- 
on wire demonstration (courtesy of Gen¬ 
eral Electric) by Fred Harvey and Don 
Campbell. Elsa Luck, chairman of the 
membership committee, has signed up 
12 new members since recently taking 
office — another indication of the wider 
interest in movie making since film and 
equipment has become available. 


Metropolitan Club 

Harry Groedel’s “Travelog” featured 
the April 18th meeting of Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Club, held at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Other films included: 
“How Green Is the Earth,” by Charles 
Benjamin; “Ski Legs,” by Charles and 
Robert Coles; and “Windjammer,” by 
Sidney Moritz. At the May 1st Supple¬ 
mental meeting, Moritz will detail the 
planning of his vacation for the sole 
purpose of bringing back a movie of out¬ 
standing calibre and importance cinema- 
tagraphically. 
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FOR CLOSE-UP 
FILMING WITH A 
25mm. (1-INCH) LENS 


HERE'S a simple way to real close-ups with Cine-Kodaks having 


built-in or auxiliary focusing devices 


for coverage as small as 


2% x 3 7 ^ inches on a 16mm. camera—even smaller when the 
25mm. lens is seated on the "Magazine 8." It's easy to convert from 
"average" shooting to close-in movie making with Supplementary 
Lenses in W-mounts—merely slip them directly into the standard 


25mm. //1.9 lens in place of the regular Lens Hood 
ready to make movies in a matter of seconds. 


and you're 


Camera 

Lens 

Mount or Series 

Cine-Kodak Eight-20 

//3.5 

Z 

Cin4-Kodak Eight-25 

//2.7 

Z 

Cine-Kodak Eight-60 

//1.9 

Series V 

Cin4-Kodak Magazine 8 

//1.9 

Series V 

Cin£-Kodak E, t/ 3.5 

//3.5 

Z 

Cin4-Kodak E, //1.9 

//1.9 

w 

Cine-Kodak K, //1.9 

//1.9 

w 

Cine-Kodak Magazine 16 

//1.9 

w 

Cin£-Kodak Special 

//1.9 

w 


Upper Right—P ola-Screen and 
Lens Hood in combination on 
the “Magazine 8.” Right — 
Adapter Ring, Supplementary 
Close-upLens, Retaining Ring, 
Filter Cell, and Lens Hood— 
they equal a businesslike as¬ 
sembly for better movies. 


FILTERS—with Kodachrome, for more varied use of color film; with 
black-and-white, to heighten sky and cloud contrast, to reduce 
haze. Pola-Screens to deepen blue skies with Kodachrome, to con¬ 
trol unwanted reflections. Portra Lenses for extreme close-ups. Lens 
Hoods as sunshades for lenses and attachments. 

Filters of various kinds for Cine-Kodaks are available in two 
styles—in "W" or "Z" mounts, that fit directly over the standard 
lens . . . and unmounted, as part of the Kodak Combination Lens 
Attachments adaptable to both standard and accessory lenses. The 
Combination Attachments also take, separately or jointly, Pola- 
Screens, Portra Lenses, and Lens Hoods. 




EFFECTS IN FULL- 
COLOR OR BLACK- 
AND-WHITE 















































































































































































































































































































With the already indicated widespread 
interest of newcomers into the field of 
amateur cinematography, it is natural 
that many will want to acquire both 
cameras and projectors for their own 
personal use and enjoyment. 

The attractiveness of the expanding 
market for the sale of cinematographic 
equipment to the amateurs is already 
projecting new camera and projector 
manufacturers into the field. From sev¬ 
eral sources come reports that sound- 
film projectors will be manufactured to 

retail at prices far below the standard 
and proven brands of such specific equip¬ 
ment in the pre-war period. 

Which necessitates a word of caution 
to the prospective purchaser who might 
not have the advantage of expert advice 
on equipment desired from friends or 
associates. Members of amateur movie 
clubs, unless newcomers, are quite fa¬ 
miliar with the performances and dura¬ 
bility of the standard brand equipment— 
or can readily secure the proper infor¬ 
mation and comparisons from fellow 
club members. 


NEW EASTMAN KODAK V.P. 



E. P. "Ted'' Curtis, veteran official of Eastman 
Kodak Co., who has been elected to post of 
vice-president of that company. 


It Carefully! 

It must be borne in mind that cameras 
and projectors; professional 35 mm., 
16 mm. and 8 mm.; require precision 
tooling in manufacture, and cannot be 
constructed on too great an assembly 
line basis. This requirement of machin¬ 
ing various parts to very close toler¬ 
ances, eventuates in wearability and per¬ 
formance satisfaction to the individual 
purchaser. 

In the case of sound-film projectors, 
there is the added factor of the inclu¬ 
sion of a sound system which also neces¬ 
sitates parts that are precisioned. The 
time has passed when a 16 mm. sound- 
film projector will be accepted by an 
amateur enthusiast just as long as it 
will project a picture and reproduce any 
kind of sound—as was the case in the 
early 16 mm. machines. 

From various reports in circulation, 
the standard and established manufac¬ 
turers of 16 mm. cameras and equipment 
are planning to make available a number 
of models in each line. But the past ex¬ 
perience and reputation of these manu¬ 
facturers will not allow for the market¬ 
ing of cheap and shoddy models which 
cannot deliver satisfaction in projecting 
a suitable picture or reproducing sound 
of suitable quality. 

These models of machines to come 
forth will be in various price ranges 
depending on requirements of the pur¬ 
chasers. They will undoubtedly range 
(for lowest price) from the small pro¬ 
jector to be used in living room at home 
for enjoyment by the family—where a 
small picture and not too great sound 
volume will suffice; to the large profes¬ 
sional models designed for constant use 
in fairly large rooms or auditoriums 
where a large picture on the screen, 
long throw, and wide range of sound 
volume is necessary. 

It is advised that movie enthusiasts 
intent on early purchase of a sound-film 
projector, carefully check over the mod¬ 
els in line with individual requirements. 
Hasty selection because of cheapness in 
initial cost, may be regretted later. Re¬ 
member, you get what you pay for. 


MGM Starts 16mm. Feature 

Distribution Abroad 

New policy of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
to supply 16mm. prints of its feature 
and short releases for foreign distribu¬ 
tion is being installed in 10 countries, 
company announcement discloses. Prints 
in 16mm. size are already being shipped, 
with likelihood that Latin American 
countries will start first series of minne 
exhibitions immediately. The countries 
getting initial 16mm. prints of MGM 
productions are: France, Belgium, Ar¬ 
gentina, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, 
Chile, Panama, Venezuela, and the Phil¬ 
ippines. 


Victorian Amateur Cine 

Annual open “Five Best” competition 
of Victorian Amateur Cine Society of 
South Melbourne, Australia, resulted in 
the following winners: “Miss Under¬ 
standing,” (16mm. B&W) by V. E. Pye, 
Sandringham, Victoria; “Sauce for the 
Goose,” (16mm. B&W) by W. Philpot, 
Malvern, Victoria; “Blossom Time,” 
(8mm. kodachrome) by L. K. Anderson, 
Forestville, South Australia; “Yarra 
Yarra,” (16mm. kodachrome) by W. W. 
Norman, Caulfield, Victoria; and “Moun¬ 
tain Holiday,” (16mm. kodachrome) by 
V. E. Pye. First named film also won 
the president’s trophy for the best entry 
by a Victorian Club member. 

Victorian Cine Society has member¬ 
ship of about 100, and maintains its own 
clubrooms. Latter are equipped with a 
Bell & Howell 16mm. projector, tip-up 
seats, and various equipment for use of 
members including dual turntables, rec¬ 
ords, microphone and amplifiers. An 
8mm. projector will be purchased as soon 
as available. 


Syracuse Movie Makers 

Syracuse Movie Makers is now in¬ 
stalled in quarters at 211 Glenwood Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y., until such time as the 
organization can either purchase or 
lease its own clubhouse which would 
have sufficient space to house the pro¬ 
cessing equipment owned by the club. 
Latter includes facilities for processing 
of both negative-positive and reversal 
stock of either 8mm. or 16mm. film. Also 
available for members’ use were two 
16mm. step printers, one 16mm. continu¬ 
ous and sound track printer, and one 
8mm. step printer—all designed and 
constructed by members. 

As first step in expanding post-war 
activities, Syracuse announces a film 
contest among members to be judged 
late in the year. Films winning sufficient 
points from the judges will be awarded 
“Oscarettes” of merit on each phase of 
cinematography. Oscarettes are to be 
awarded on the basis of best editing, 
composition, titling, photography, sound 
recording, etc. Figurines will be perma¬ 
nently held by the winners, with addi¬ 
tional ones to be awarded annually. Cur¬ 
rently, a special committee is formu¬ 
lating the rules for the contest. 


PSA Annual Exhibit Color 
Photography Oct. 30-Nov. 2 

Annual exhibit of color photography 
will be held by Photographic Society of 
America at Rochester, Oct. 30 to Nov. 2 
during the annual meeting of PSA. It is 
expected that several thousand prints 
and color slides will be entered. 


Jones Appointed 
V. P. of Olesen 

Charles M. Jones, a director of the 
Otto K. Olesen Company of Hollywood, 
has been appointed a vice president of 
the corporation. Olesen Company will 
distribute the new RCA-Victor 16mm. 
sound projectors for commercial outlets 
in the southern California field. 
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THE FOCO SPOT is for use with the 
Baby Keg-Lite and gives a concentrated 
spot of light with sharp edges in either 
round or rectangular forms. Revolving 
disc projects circles ranging from 3 3 /i" 
to 8'6" in diameter. Novel background 
effects may be obtained with painted 
slides. 


The Baby Keg-Lite 


500 or 750 Watt Spot 

THE BABY KEG-LITE (shown above) is 
a lightweight 500 or 750 Watt spot for 
use as a key light, and for special 
lighting jobs. Sturdily built, the de¬ 
sign assures low temperatures, uniform 
heat expansion and elimination of heat 
noises. All light ranges between a 4 
degree spot and 44 degree flood, con¬ 
trolled by a small lever from front or 
back. Fresnel type lens gives maximum 
light pick-up. Stand extends from 4'2" 
to 8'6". Total weight 25 pounds. 
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The Junior Spot 
1000-2000 Watts 


for literature 

describing the Baby Keg- 
Lite, The Dinky-Inkie, The 
Junior Spot (1000-2000 
Watts), the Senior Spot 
(5000 Watts), the Single and 
Double Broads, and their ac¬ 
cessories as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 
Bardwell & McAlister light¬ 
ing equipment has a com¬ 
plete line of Snoots, Diffus¬ 
ers, Barn Doors and other 
accessories for controlling 
light at all angles and under 
all conditions. Address Dept. 

24-16. 


The Senior Spot 
5000 Watts 


Single Broad 
500 to 750 Watts 


The Double Broad 
2000 Watts 


The Dinky-Inkie 
100 to 150 Watt Spot 


Bardwell 


fell & McAlister 

+ * 

Designers and Manufacturers 


/ 


Inc 


BOX 1310, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


\S>y 


OLOR photography is the thing, of the motion picture industry. It is char- 


be color vou must be 


acteristic of all Bardwell & McAlister 


control your light, and you will need lights that they are cool, noiseless and op- 
Bardwell & McAlister Lighting Equip- tically correct. 


ment for good work. 


Fresnel type lenses on all Bardwell & 


Bardwell & McAlister Lighting Equip- McAlister spots permit full illumination 

ment was originally designed for color as with a smooth field which can be con- 

well as black and white. For over fifteen trolled for all requirements. Bardwell & 

years, our engineers in consultation with McAlister lights are the accepted stand- 

the ace cameramen of Hollywood, have ard for excellence throughout the motion 

developed a complete line of spots and picture industry. Place your orders now 

accessories which meet every requirement for early delivery. No priorities required. 

































SURVEYING 


THE 


16 


MM 


SOUND 


FILM 


SUPPLY 


By JAMES R. OSWALD 


The author at the controls of the Amprosound projector YA, which was 

used in conducting the extensive 16mm sound film survey. 


T 


the survey. When it is considered that 
such a tremendous amount of footage 
was to be analyzed, with the necessity 
of keeping track of the arrival and re¬ 
turning of shipments to their respective 

HE EXTENT to which 16mm will 16mm were analyzed. Also given careful libraries at the specified time, the sys- 

have an active part in this post scrutinizing was a specially prepared tematic carrying out of the procedure is 

war world of ours is a subject of musical trailer, sound track only, pro- better appreciated. 

As the films came in, each picture was 

projected on the screen, and scrutinized 

from all angles with the most critical 


great controversy in movie circles every- duced by an independent laboratory for 
where. In a few short years this “baby” the writer, to be used for “intermission” 
of the industry has risen from a point 
of minor acceptance to one that com¬ 
mands world-wide recognition. 


purposes 


Months of preparation preceded the eyes and ears. As each reel was analyzed, 

the file card pertaining to the particular 

film being witnessed was kept near at 


actual viewing of the films. First, cata- 

were acquired from 16mm film 


In its infancy, 16mm was primarily logs 
limited to educational, advertising, and rental libraries scattered throughout the hand, and a notation made thereon as 

home use. With modern recording and country, from which a choice of mate- t° the picture’s “rating.” Films were 


reproducing facilities paralleling that of 
its big brother, however, 16 mm is no 
longer viewed with the skepticism of 
“something new.” Add to the economy 
angle the extreme compactness and port¬ 
ability of this lighter weight equipment, 
and you score a major victory for 16mm. 

The war has served as a proving 
ground for this heretofore neglected 
member of the film world and has great¬ 
ly advanced the cause of 16mm in pro¬ 
fessional fields. Not only then from the 
standpoint of rapidly training the GI in 
every farflung corner of the earth to 
the grim ways of warfare, but also the 
use of morale-boasting entertainment 
films, has contributed to giving 16mm a 
new place under the sun. Just how im- 


rial was to be made, assuring impartial¬ 
ity to producer and distributor. Then 
came the tedious task of selecting the an( * poor. 


evaluated in one of four categories or 
classifications . . . very good, good, fair, 


films that were to take part in the 
survey. 

A system of indexing was set up in 
the form of file cards whereon was re- 


The survey extended over a period of 
two weeks, and from it some interesting 
facts were derived. Rental rates on films 
averaged from 75c for a one-reel short 


corded such vital information as film lasting approximately 10 minutes on the 


name, black-and-white or color, library 
available from, and rental rate. Each 


screen, to $20.00 for a complete nine- 
reel feature with a running time of about 


film which, after much deliberation, was an hour and a half. Naturally, however, 
considered to be a possible “candidate” prices vary also with the prestige of the 
for the survey was given a card of its actors and the prominence of the pro¬ 
own on which this information was re- ducer. Surprisingly enough, though, the 
corded. If, when paging through the 
various catalogs it occurred that a cer¬ 
tain chosen film was available from 


most expensive product was not always 
found to be the most top ranking. Some 
of the modern shorts, for instance, re- 
more than one source, the name of each leased by comparatively minor produc- 


portant a part this medium of teaching library able to supply it was noted on 
and entertaining has played in winning the film’s own particular card. Thus, not 
the war can never be estimated, but the only a list of the various suppliers was 


record of 16mm goes unchallenged. 

The writer has been in a position to 
conduct a very interesting and informa¬ 
tive survey of the 16mm sound field. 
Close to 25,000 feet of film was analyzed 
on the basis of picture quality, sound 
quality, and general entertainment value. 
Educational pictures, musicals, comedies, 
cartoons, travelogs, and sport reels were 
included in the survey, representing a 
fairly complete coverage of the field. 
Films ranging from 100-foot musical 


provided for, but, in a way, the popu¬ 
larity of the film, itself, was attested to. 


ers, were proven far superior to many 
of the better known “name” brands. 

With the ever-widening list of avail¬ 
able sound films, and the extensive num¬ 
ber of rental libraries already estab- 


The next step was to select a repre- lished, new horizons are in the offing for 
sentative group of libraries from whom this medium of entertainment, not only 
the hand-picked films were to be sup- in commercial fields, but for home use as 


plied. Six such rental libraries, from a 
number of different localities, afforded 
about as accurate a cross-section of the 
16mm industry as would be possible to 


well. Since the advent of motion pic¬ 
tures, many different film sizes and types 
have come and gone, often retaining 
their popularity for only a short time. 


attain. Booking orders were placed with From where I sit, though, one thing can 
the chosen distributors, with play dates be said with the utmost enthusiasm and 
carefully arranged to spread the arrival certainty . . . 16mm sound is here to 


shorts to complete Universal features in of shipments over the allotted time for stay. 
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he ability to capture all the reality of voice or instrument ... is a thrilling 
quality of the Victor Animatophone. 

The secret lies in Victor’s superb amplifier ... its capacity to respond perfectly 
at voice frequency, yet reproduce the higher and lower instrumental notes. 

Also exclusive with Victor is the Wide Angle Sound Lens with greater focal 
depth for deeper scanning of the sound track. Victor’s Stationary Sound Drum 
has no moving parts to wear or get out of order and is instantly accessible 
for cleaning. 

Because of such features as Victor’s unsurpassed sound fidelity, easier threading, 
brighter images and greater safety, it is first choice with thousands of educators, 
churchmen, industrialists and the military. Ask for additional details of the 
Victor Animatophone . . . the finest in 16mm craftsmanship! 
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Psychology and the Screen 

(Continued from Page 161 ) 

suggesting by means of a controlled in¬ 
tensity great emotional forces boiling 
about beneath the surface. Usually these 
roles have been purposely short on dia¬ 
logue, allowing the player, by skillful 
pantomime and facial expressions, to 
put across ideas that would have been 
greatly inhibited had they been reduced 
to specific words. Not every player, of 
course, is equal to the demands of this 
acting by implication, but the Ingrid 
Bergmans, the Spencer Tracys, and the 
Paul Munis have become great because 
they know how to make one deft facial 
expression say more than ten pages of 
dialogue. A superb example of this is 
the performance given by Dorothy Mc¬ 
Guire in the current release, “The Spiral 
Staircase/' Playing the role of a mute, 
Miss McGuire gives a superb perform¬ 
ance and manages to express a very 
complete gamut of emotions by means 
of skillful pantomime, speaking only 
nine words of dialogue throughout the 
entire picture. It is an axiom of screen 
psychology that the things left unsaid 
are sometimes more eloquent than those 
that are said. 

Next to direction, the camera is the 
most powerful instrument in slanting a 
film psychologically. If a dramatic situ¬ 
ation that is in itself interesting is given 
a camera treatment that complements 
and enhances it, the sequence is bound 
to draw a greater response from the 
audience. Added to this is the important 


fact that camera angle determines the 
viewpoint from which the audience will 
see various phases of the action. The 
camera may be a detached, objective ob¬ 
server of the action; or it may now and 
then adopt the viewpoint of one of the 
characters and show subjectively how 
the action appears to that character. 
Although this viewpoint or composition 
continually changes throughout the un¬ 
folding of the story, it should remain con¬ 
sistent in its overall approach to the 
subject. 

The film “Rebecca" is an outstanding 
example of camerawork precisely adapt¬ 
ed to the requirements of a story surg¬ 
ing with psychological undercurrents. In 
this film the somber mood, electric with 
suspense, persisted throughout; and the 
camera had constantly to maintain an 
approach that pointed up the effect. On 
the other hand, “Mildred Pierce" is a 
picture that varied in mood from the 
humdrum atmosphere of suburban home- 
life to the highly keyed excitement of 
murder committed in a lavish beach 
house. Each phase of this episodic screen 
story established a different mood and 
therefore required a differently keyed 
camera treatment. The final result on 
the screen, a changing pattern of light 
and shade in the handling of the camera, 
is a tribute to cinematographer Ernest 
Haller, A.S.C. 

Well-executed camera movement is a 
device that does much to stimulate de¬ 
sirable audience reaction. By means of 
the mobile camera the spectator can be 
drawn in closely to the subject, raised 
or lowered, pulled back for a broader 
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Mildred Pierce" ranged in mood from documentary realism to electric suspense, and utilized a constantly- 

changing psychological approach to enhance each separate sequence. 


view, or allowed to follow along while 
a player moves from one place to the 
other. Such movement permits a great 
fluidity of treatment, with the camera 
changing its point of view unobtrusively 
according to the requirements of the 
action. 

The close-up has become an indispen¬ 
sable part of film technique. Its func¬ 
tion is to focus attention onto minute 
details of expression or action that 
would otherwise be lost to the audience. 
It is a highly emphatic type of shot and 
should be used when specific details are 
psychologically important in the presen¬ 
tation of the story. Director Sam Wood 
effectively uses super close-ups of his 
players’ faces in highly emotional scenes, 
so that no flicker of the eyelash or quiver 
of the chin fails to register its full im¬ 
pact on the audience. This technique 
was especially effective in “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls” and “Saratoga Trunk.” 

In line with the theory of leaving cer¬ 
tain things to the imagination, it can 
readily be seen how silhouette and sha¬ 
dows can be especially useful in putting 
over psychological mood. When a scene 
is thus presented, all distracting details 
are omitted so that just the broad out¬ 
lines of action and the dialogue are al¬ 
lowed to register. A forthcoming film, 
“The Stranger,” forcefully photographed 
by Russell Metty, A.S.C., makes especi¬ 
ally potent use of silhouette in several 
sequences. 

Not only does the camera angle itself 
inspire certain reactions, but the direc¬ 
tion of action in relation to the frame 
can also convey nuances of meaning. For 
instance, a diagonal line of action from 
corner to corner of the frame is more 
dynamic than action that moves straight 
across the frame. Similarly, a line of 
action approaching the camera is more 
forceful than action going away from 
the camera. 

Working closely with the camera in 
the production of our modern motion 
picture is the element of sound. It is in¬ 
teresting how our theories regarding 
audience-imagination are borne out also 
in this field. Once, in discussing the 
subject of sound with the author, Cecil 
B. DeMille said: “In some ways radio 
is an even more provocative medium 
than the motion picture. In a film, for 
instance, the locales, the settings, the 
way the players represent certain char¬ 
acters—all of these factors appearing on 
the screen cannot possibly satisfy all 
members of the audience. But in radio 
where these details are not shown but 
are, instead, suggested by sound, the 
audience is free to fill in its own mental 
impression of how these things look, and 
each person’s individual impression is 
perfect in his own mind’s-eye.” 

Besides actually lending voice to the 
characters, the prime function of sound 
in the motion picture is to intensify the 
visual image, to sharpen the impact of 
what we see on the screen by letting us 
hear the sounds that go with it. Very 
often a certain element of sound is 
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Director of Photography Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

crowd for an overhead shot on the 20th 


(left of camera on crane), checks final rehearsal of strolling 
Century-Fox production, "Anna and the King of Siam." 


pointed up out of proportion to its actual 
importance in order to psychologically 
underscore a bit of action. In the afore¬ 
mentioned film “The Stranger,” there is 
a sequence in which a heated exchange 
of dialogue takes place following the 
running of a 16 mm. film. In this se¬ 
quence the movie projector continues to 
operate after the film has been run 
through it, and the loose end of the film 
continuously flaps against the table-top 
providing a sharp rhythmic beat to 
point up the force of the dialogue. 

A continuous pattern of sound over a 
series of cuts within a sequence tends to 
draw the separate scenes of that se¬ 
quence more closely together. For in¬ 
stance, in a factory sequence if the 
sound of machinery is heard throughout, 
every scene intercut against that sound 
background will be assumed by the audi¬ 
ence to be taking place in the same lo¬ 
cale and at the same time as other 
scenes shown with that same sound ac¬ 
companiment. Thus, sound aids in ef¬ 
fecting smooth continuity. 

Another relative factor in the audi¬ 
tory phase of motion pictures is back¬ 
ground music. Functioning to under¬ 
score the visual image, music aids in 
heightening abstract emotions which are 
often difficult to express in terms of ac¬ 
tion and dialogue. Miklos Rozsa, winner 
of the 1945 Academy Award for his 
scoring of the film “Spellbound,” is par¬ 
ticularly adept at evolving musical 
themes which reflect psychological mood. 
In “Spellbound,” for instance, the recur¬ 
rent psychosis of the amnesia victim was 
expressed by means of a haunting mel¬ 
ody full of fear and hopelessness. Again, 
in “The Lost Weekend,” the same com¬ 
poser interpreted the main character’s 
craving for alcohol by means of a weird 
musical theme that welled up periodic¬ 
ally throughout the film, symbolizing the 
alcoholic’s inner yearnings. 

In “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” the 
two sides of the main character’s split 
personality fighting within him for pos¬ 
session of his soul, were symbolized by 
two conflicting musical themes that 
struggled to achieve mastery. In “Water¬ 
loo Bridge,” the leading character’s 
transformation into a prostitute was 
symbolized by the accompaniment of 
cheap honky-tonk music on the sound 
track as she walked the streets. In 
“Laura,” the whole atmosphere of so¬ 
phistication, mystery, and unseen hor¬ 
ror was effectively embodied in the 
haunting musical theme that under¬ 
scored the film. 

Color, also, has a powerful psycho¬ 
logical effect on an audience, and current 
color features are being designed with 
full attention to this detail. “Leave Her 
to Heaven” and “Frenchman’s Creek” 
are especially good examples of color 
used to stimulate emphatic response. It 
is an axiom of psychology that “warm” 
colors (red, orange, and purple) stimu¬ 
late the emotions, whereas “cool” colors 
(blue, green, and yellow) tend to calm 
the emotions. The designers of “Gone 


With the Wind” took full advantage of 
this fact, working generous amounts of 
warm color into the settings and cos¬ 
tumes of the film’s more highly dramatic 
sequences. 

The precise art of film editing de¬ 
pends greatly upon the science of psy¬ 
chology. It is generally recognized that 
two pieces of film, taken as separate 
scenes, may have two separate and unre¬ 
lated meanings—but that when these 
two scenes are joined together an en¬ 
tirely new dramatic concept arises out 
of the relationship. Actually, the final 
psychological effect of several strips of 
film cut together depends upon the ap¬ 
proach used in assembling them, for the 
same fragments of action and dialogue 
can be made to express vastly different 
ideas depending upon how they are 
blended into an overall impression. 

A good deal of the power of action and 
suspense films is created in the cutting 


room. It is here, too, that the intangible 
but psychologically essential elements of 
pace , rhythm , and tempo are injected 
into the film. Editing requires a cer¬ 
tain “feel” for dramatic values plus a 
keen understanding of audience psychol¬ 
ogy. The effectiveness of an entire film 
may hinge on how intelligently the sep¬ 
arate scenes and sequences are fused 
into an integrated dramatic pattern. 

In conclusion we may say that the 

modern motion picture is a blending of 
mechanical and creative arts slanted to 
the receptivity of the great mass-mind 
we call the audience. Because the film 
appeals to the mind and to the emotions, 
psychology and the screen are insepar¬ 
ably bound up together. A clearer under¬ 
standing of this abstract but universal 
science on the part of film-makers will 
result in pictures that more effectively 
fulfill their major responsibility: to en¬ 
tertain the public. 
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Current Assignments of A S. C. Members 


As this issue went to press, members 
of American Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers were engaged in the Hollywood 
studios as Directors of Photography on 
feature productions as follows: 

Columbia Studios 

Burnett Guffey, “Gallant Journey,” 
with Glenn Ford, Janet Blair, Henry 

Travers, Charles Ruggles. 

Rudy Mate, “Down to Earth,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor), with Rita Hayworth, Larry 


Parks, Edward Everett Horton, James 
Gleason. 

Phil Tannura, “Cowboy Blues,” with 
Ken Curtis, Jeff Donnell, Robert Scott. 

George Meehan, Jr., “Sing While You 
Dance,” with Ellen Drew r , Robert Stan¬ 
ton, Amanda Lane. 

Charles Lawton, “Rio,” with Evelyn 
Keyes, Ann Miller, Tito Guizar, Allyn 
Joslyn, Veloz and Yolanda. 

Henry Freulich, “His Face Was Their 





for your speciali 
requirement 


Baltar is the Bausch & Lomb 
answer to the demand for a lens 
series of superlative performance 
—both for color and black-and- 
white—to the exacting and spe¬ 
cialized needs of the most advanced 
35mm motion picture photog¬ 
raphy. Balcote anti - reflection 
coated. Bausch&LombOpticalCo., 
595 Smith St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Baltars are available through manufac¬ 
turers of professional camera equipment 
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Fortune,” with Anita Louise, Michael 
Duane, Ted Donaldson. 

Hal Roach Studios 

John W. Boyle, “Curley,” (Cinecolor), 
with Frances Rafferty, Larry Olsen, Eil- 
ene Janssen. 

International Pictures 

Lucien Ballard, “Bella Donna,” with 
Merle Oberon, George Brent, Charles 
Korvin, Paul Lukas, Lenore Ulric. 

Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer 

Harry Stradling, “Till the Clouds Roll 
By,” (Technicolor), with Robert Walker, 
Judy Garland, Frank Sinatra, Kathryn 
Grayson, Van Johnson. 

Karl Freund, “Undercurrent,” with 
Katharine Hepburn, Robert Taylor, Rob¬ 
ert Mitchum. 

Robert Surtees, “Tenth Avenue An¬ 
gel,” with Margaret O’Brien, George 
Murphy. 

Hal Rosson, “My Brother Who Talked 
to Horses,” with Peter Lawford, Bev¬ 
erly Tyler, Butch Jenkins. 

Joseph Ruttenberg, “A Woman of My 
Own,” with Greer Garson, Richard Hart, 
Bob Mitchum, Florence Bates. 

Robert Planck, “Uncle Andy Hardy,” 
with Mickey Rooney, Bonita Granville. 

Charles Schoenbaum, “The Mighty 
McGurk,” with Wallace Beery, Aline 
McMahon. 

Monogram 

William Sickner, “Jade Lady,” with 
Kane Richmond, Barbara Reed. 

Paramount 

Daniel Fapp, “Suddenly It’s Spring,” 
with Fred MacMurray, Paulette God¬ 
dard, Macdonald Carey, Arleen Whelan. 

Ray Rennahan, “Perils of Pauline,” 
(Technicolor), with Betty Hutton, John 
Lund, William Demarest, Billy De 
Wolfe, Constance Collier. 

William Mellor, “Welcome Stranger,” 
with Bing Crosby, Barry Fitzgerald, 
Joan Caulfield. 

Charles Lang, “Where There’s Life,” 
with Bob Hope, Signe Hasso, William 
Bendix. 

Jack Greenhalgh, “Fear In the Night,” 
(Pine-Thomas Prod.) with Paul Kelly, 
DeForrest Kelley, Robert Emmett 
Keane, Ann Doran. 

PRC Studios 

Vince Farrar, “Missouri Hayride,” 
with Martha O’Driscoll, William Wright. 

RKO Studios 

George Barnes, “Sinbad the Sailor,” 
(Technicolor), with Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Maureen O’Hara, Walter Slezak, 
Jane Greer. 

Nick Muscuraca, “What Nancy Want¬ 
ed,” with Laraine Day, Brian Aherne, 
Robert Mitchum, Gene Raymond, Fay 
Helm. 

Edward Cronjager, “Honeymoon,” 
with Shirley Temple, Franchot Tone. 

Harry Wild, “The Falcon’s Adven- 
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ture,” with Tom Conway, Madge Mere¬ 
dith. 

Victor Milner, “It’s a Wonderful 
Life,” (Liberty Films), with James 
Stewart, Donna Reed, Lionel Barry¬ 
more, Thomas Mitchell. 

Samuel Goldwyn Prods. 

Lee Garmes, “The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty” (Technicolor), with 
Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Fay 
Bainter, Boris Karloff. 

Gregg Toland, “The Best Years of 
Our Lives,” with Myrna Loy, Fredric 
March, Dana Andrews, Teresa Wright. 

Republic 

Archie Stout, “Angel and the Out¬ 
law,” with John Wayne, Irene Rich, Gail 
Russell, Bruce Cabot, Harry Carey. 

20th Century-Fox 

Leon Shamroy, “Forever Amber,” 
(Technicolor), with Peggy Cummins, 
Cornel Wilde, Vincent Price, Glenn 
Langan, Reginald Gardiner. 

Arthur Miller, “The Razor’s Edge,” 
with Tyrone Power, Gene Tierney, John 
Payne, Anne Baxter, Herbert Marshall, 
Anne Revere. 

Joe MacDonald, “My Darling Clemen¬ 
tine (,” with Henry Fonda, Linda Dar¬ 
nell, Victor Mature, Cathy Downs, 
Walter Brennan, Ward Bond. 

Harry Jackson, “Carnival in Costa 
Rica,” (Technicolor), with Dick Haymes, 
Celeste Holm, Cesar Romero, Vera- 
Ellen. 

Glen MacWilliams, “That’s For Me,” 
with Vivian Blaine, Harry James, Car¬ 
men Miranda, Perry Como, Phil Silvers. 

United Artists 

Karl Struss, “The Short Happy Life 
of Francis Macomber,” (Award Prods.), 
with Gregory Peck, Joan Bennett, Rob¬ 
ert Preston, Reginald Denny. 

Robert Pittack, “Little Iodine,” 
(Comet Prods.), with Jo Ann Marlowe, 
Marc Cramer, Eve Whitney. 

Leo Tover, “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
(Crosby Producers, Inc.), with Joanne 
Dru, Michael Chekhov, George E. Stone, 
Vera Gordon. 

Bert Glennon, “The Red House,” 
(Sol Lesser Prods.), with Edward G. 
Robinson, Lon McAllister, Allene Rob¬ 
erts. 

Universal 

Paul Ivano, “The Black Angel,” with 
Dan Duryea, June Vincent, Peter Lorre, 
Wallace Ford. 

Virgil Miller, “The Michigan Kid,” 
(Cinecolor), with Jon Hall, Rita John¬ 
son, Victor McLaglen, Andy Devine. 

Hal Mohr, “Pirates of Monterey,” 
(Technicolor), with Maria Montez, Rod 
Cameron, Philip Reed. 

George Robinson, “Oh Say Can YoU 
Sing,” with Shelia Ryan, Fred Brady. 

Elwood Bredell, “The Killers,” (Mark 
Hellinger Prod.), with Burt Lancaster, 
Ava Gardner, Albert Dekker. 

Warner Brothers 

Sol Polito, “Cloak and Dagger,” 
(United States Pictures), with Gary 
Cooper, Lilli Palmer, Robert Alda. 

Sid Hickox, “Cheyenne,” with Jane 
Wyman, Dennis Morgan, Janis Paige. 

Arthur Edeson, “Stallion Road,” with 
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QUALITY BACKED BY 40 YEARS IN THE 


CINEMA LABORATORY AND EQUIPMENT FIELD 


★ Kodachrome Reproduction 

★ Blowups and Reductions 

★ Project ion Service 
Slide Films 


* Sound Recording 

* Portable Sound Units 

* Cutting Rooms 

* Vault Storage Service 


ALL IN ONE PACKAGE 





HOLLYWOOD 


COLORFILM 


CORPORATION 


230 West Olive Avenue 


Burbank, Calif. 



FILM 


SOUND 


tyMtpieie 16 MM SINGLE SYSTEM 
OUTFIT FOR PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 


Records on black and white or Kodachrome 


v Auricon Sound Camera in self-blimped case with 
200 ft. daylight loading capacity, built-in synchron¬ 
ous motor, and variable area sound recording 
galvanometer. 

Wollensak 1 inch f 1.5 COATED lens. 
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r Amplifier with two channel inputs and mixers, two 
meters for monitoring and exposure, tubes, bat¬ 
teries, headphone, reel gouge, cables, dynamic 
microphone with 50 ft. cable, and carrying cose. 

/^Portable Microphone Boom. Extends 8'6" high and 
6 ft. out. Folds for transport in ordinary automobile. 

Professional Ball-Head Tripod. Silent smooth ac¬ 
tion. Adjustable friction and lock. Reversible points. 
Weighs only 29 lbs. 

W 9 

y Portable Power Supply Unit. Complete Convertor 
and 12 volt aircraft storage battery,*in carrying 
case. Speed control and reed frequency meter. 

Generates 110 A. C. fgr field use. 


Manufacturers of 
SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT 
Since 1931 


COMPLETE OUTFIT READY TO 
SHOOT.. ALL YOU NEED IS FILM. 
$1495.00-F.O.B. Los Angeles. 
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Zachary Scott, Ronald Reagan, Alexis 
Smith. 

Peverell Marley, William Shall, “Life 
With Father/’ (Technicolor), with Irene 
Dunne, William Powell, Elizabeth Tay¬ 
lor, Zasu Pitts. 

Ernest Haller, “Deception,” with Bette 
Davis, Paul Henreid, Claude Rains. 


GOERZ AMERICAN 

PRECISION PHOTO LENSES 

An American Product Since 1899 

46 YEARS IN THE FRONT LINE OF 
PHOTO-OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 

Because of their excellence in performance in all 
branches of photography, in war or peace, the 
demand for them has tremendously increased. 

It will still take quite some time to fill our heavy 
backlog of orders, for so many different types 
and sizes, and build up our war-depleted stock 
for prompt shipment to the dealers all over. 

To assure yourself of the earliest possible deliv¬ 
ery we urge you to place NOW through your 
dealer your order for the lens you have selected. 
You will be repaid for your patience manifold 
with the satisfaction derived from its use later. 

REMEMBER: 

For making first-class pictures, a 

"GOERZ AMERICAN" 

lens will give you a lifetime of pleasure 

The c. p. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 

OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

AC-5 


Bell & Howell 1945 Earnings 
$1.29 per Common Share 

With net sales reaching an all-time 
peak of $21,930,971.69 in 1945, despite 
heavy cut-backs in government orders 
following VJ-Day, Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany, Chicago makers of precision pho¬ 
tographic equipment for 39 years, en¬ 
joyed the most productive year in its 
history it is revealed in its annual report 
to stockholders, just released. 

According to J. H. McNabb, president 
and chairman of the board, net earnings 
of the corporation aggregated $672,- 
491.35 for the fiscal year ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1945, after provision for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes amount¬ 
ing to $2,065,228.71. After payment of 
dividends totaling $77,250 on the cumu¬ 
lative preferred stock, 414% series, the 
net profit was equivalent to $1.29 per 
share on the 462,375 shares of common 
stock, $10 par value outstanding. 

Facilities Greatly Enlarged 

Bell & Howell has now exercised its 
option to purchase the 2 !4 -million dollar 
Lincolnwood plant from the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation at a price 
which has not yet been determined. In 
1945, a 25,000 square foot storage ware¬ 
house was built adjacent to the main 
Lincolnwood plant. Now, construction 
has begun on a new Lincolnwood factory 
building, designated as Plant No. 7, af¬ 
fording 86,000 additional square feet of 
floor space. “With these new plants and 
facilities, Bell & Howell will have trebled 
its pre-war physical capacity, since both 
the Larchmont and Rockwell plants are 
to be in full production on new lines of 
merchandise,” Mr. McNabb states. Ne¬ 
gotiations of an international nature, 
have greatly augmented previous facili¬ 
ties also. 

Conversations begun in June, 1945, be¬ 
tween J. Arthur Rank, leading figure in 
the British motion picture field, and J. H. 
McNabb resulted in the finalizing of 
agreements, reported recently, whereby 
Bell & Howell, the Rank Companies, and 
British Acoustics Films, Ltd. will pool 
manufacturing interests to a considera¬ 
ble extent. This arrangement has con¬ 
solidated the Bell & Howell position in 
international trade, and it is felt that 


such integration will be reflected in sub¬ 
sequent operational and merchandising 
performances. 

Mobile Service Unit Introduced 

In line with the company policy of 
making only precision equipment and 
maintaining it at maximum efficiency 
thereafter, Mrs. McNabb in 1945 inaugu¬ 
rated a “mobile service unit” system con¬ 
sisting of completely equipped trailers, 
staffed by experts. These units, which 
are to be operated by Bell & Howell spe¬ 
cial representatives • in large numbers, 
are designed to afford on-the-spot atten¬ 
tion to owners of Bell & Howell equip¬ 
ment throughout the country. This in¬ 
novation has bolstered the firm’s already 
efficient service organization, the nucleus 
of which is 60 strategically located au¬ 
thorized service stations and factory 
branches. 

Company Outlook Told 

Regarding the outlook for the photo¬ 
graphic industry in general, and Bell & 
Howell in particular, Mr. McNabb stat¬ 
ed, in concluding his annual report, “We 
believe the photographic industry to be 
on the brink of a new peace-time era 
which is destined to remove it from the 
luxury classification to its rightful posi¬ 
tion as a basic necessity for home, school, 
church, community, and industry.” The 
company, he went on to state, “is charted 
to a broadened and even higher position 
of leadership within this industry than it 
has ever before held.” 


Hints on Preserving Your 
Phonograph Records 

As more and more amateur movie 
makers are utilizing phonograph records 
to provide music background sound ac¬ 
companiment for personally-made sub¬ 
jects, the following abstract from the 
lecture, “Sound for the Amateur Movie 
Maker,” presented by J. C. Vogel at No¬ 
vember meeting of Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Club of New York, is particular¬ 
ly informative. 

Keep your records in album or envelop 
to protect them from dust. 

Do not use brushes to clean records— 
they are apt to leave more dust than they 
remove. One authority advises that 
dusty records be washed with cold run¬ 
ning water and dried with a silk cloth. 

Do not use lubricants or fluids to pre¬ 
serve records. They collect dust and ir¬ 
regularly block up the tiny grooves. 

Do not use ordinary phonograph nee¬ 
dles, cactus, thorn or fibre needles on 
home-cut records. Sapphire Stylus is 
preferable. 

Do not use a heavy pick-up if you ex¬ 
pect home-cut records to last for some 
time. If a heavy pick-up is unavoidable, 
use a bent shank playing needle. 

Do not store records horizontally in a 
pile. Always stand them on edge so that 
the weight will not push them together. 

Do not store records in excessively hot, 
cold, dry or humid places. Store them 
where people live. Where people can ex¬ 
ist, so can records. 
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Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 159) 

hard taskmaster with a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of those skills requisite to a first- 
class job of cinematography. Bob’s en¬ 
trance into the camera fraternity had 
been entirely too casual to suit the re¬ 
quirements of the exacting Mr. Brown, 
who decided to teach Bob the intricacies 
of the business. At Karl Brown’s in- 
sistance, and under his helpful guidance, 
Bob studied the science of optics, delved 
into the chemistry of photography, the 
details of laboratory procedure, and any¬ 
thing else that would give him a greater 
knowledge of his chosen profession. 

He must have been an apt pupil be¬ 
cause he remained with Karl Brown for 
six years. During those years that cam¬ 
era team made pictures that have come 
to be considered among the milestones 
charting the technical and artistic prog¬ 
ress of the motion picture industry. 
•Among them were the James Cruze 
epics, including “The Covered Wagon.” 
And Bob’s camera was one of those that 
photographed “The Ten Command¬ 
ments” for C. B. DeMille. 

The resourcefulness he learned dur¬ 
ing the years with Brown stood Bob in 
good stead on his next picture. In 1926 
Karl Brown became a director, and his 
first assignment was entitled, “Stark 
Love”; which was to be Hollywood’s first 
attempt at realism, using what is now 
known as “documentary” technique, as 
applied to a feature picture. It called for 
the use of local talent filmed in in¬ 
digenous surroundings. The locale was 
the South. 

With Paul Wing as assistant director 
and production manager, Jimmy Murray 
and Bob Pittack on the camera, Karl 
Brown toured the South getting “Stark 
Love.” And, while capturing the natural 
reactions of some of the natives in their 
natural habitat, gave his crew a terrific 
workout and every possible opportunity 
to prove their ability to be adaptable. 
The fact that most of the “actors” had 
never before seen a movie camera didn’t 
help. But the high praise the picture re¬ 
ceived at the time of its screening is 
eloquent testimony of the quality of th§ 
product despite the hazards of produc¬ 
tion. 

When Bob went to Paramount he was 
again fortunate to come under the aegis 
of two more top-ranking cameramen. 
First, he worked with A1 Gilks, A. S. C., 
now Commander Gilks who more re¬ 
cently did such an outstanding job train¬ 
ing cameramen for the Navy; then with 
Charles Lang, A. S. C., photographing 
the Ruth Chatterton pictures. With 
Lang he also shot, “Farewell to Arms,” 
the Academy Award winner, and “Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer.” 

When Emanuel Cohen left Paramount 
to form his own company, Major Pic¬ 
tures, he invited Bob to go along as 
production cameraman. His first picture, 
for Columbia release, was the highly 
rated Bing Crosby starrer, “Pennies 
from Heaven.” 

After a couple of years shooting the 


popular Charlie Ruggles and Alice 
Brady series Bob went to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer to make shorts and shoot for 
second units — assignments that fre¬ 
quently call for the utmost in skill and 
dependability but which result in little, 
if any, recognition or critical acclaim. 

Then Bob photographed the first pic¬ 
ture to star Jean Hersholt as Dr. Chris¬ 
tian, a production that was to launch 
that kindly medico to international fame 
in radio as well as pictures. He also did 
the Bill Bendix and Bill Tracy series for 
Hal Roach. 

Another independent producer who 
has proved time and again that he 
knows what’s what at the box office, Ed¬ 
ward Small, has made good use of the 
Pittack talents to assure himself pho¬ 
tographic excellence for some of his hits. 

Bob Pittack is at the peak of his ca¬ 
reer. His background and experience has 
been sufficiently long and varied to give 
his work mellowness and authority; 
which, coupled with his imaginative ap¬ 
proach contributes those elements to a 
production that a producer has the right 
to expect from his Director of Cinema¬ 
tography. 

It is to be hoped that the anticipated 
success of “The Sin of Harold Diddle- 
bock” will not only assure the movie¬ 
goers of the world the continued efforts 
of those brilliant talents Sturges and 
Lloyd, but will also assure Robert Pit¬ 
tack, A. S. C., continuing recognition as 
one of Hollywood’s top-ranking Aces of 
the Camera. 


SMPE Technical Conference 
in New York May 6-10 

One of the most informative Technical 
Conferences of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers since the outbreak of 

the war will be held at the Hotel Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York City, May 6th to 
10th. In order to accommodate the larg¬ 
est and most ambitious program of pa¬ 
pers on new technical and engineering 
practices ever conducted on the Atlantic 
coast, the meeting has been extended to 
five days instead of the customary four. 

The important reports and discussions 
scheduled for the technical sessions, to¬ 
gether with resumption of social features 
which were omitted at the society’s war¬ 
time conferences, are expected to bring 
together one of the largest and most dis¬ 
tinguished gatherings of motion picture 
engineers and scientists ever assembled. 

Special program features which have 
been planned, according to William C. 
Kunzmann, convention vice-president of 
SMPE, include a symposium on new de¬ 
velopments in color motion pictures, to 
be held Monday, May 6, in cooperation 
with the Inter-Society Color Council, and 
a group of papers on acoustics at a ses¬ 
sion on Friday, May 10, to which mem¬ 
bers of the Acoustical Society, opening 
its own conferences on that date, will be 
invited. 
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Survey Current Color 
Processes In England 

(Continued from Page 164) 

nical perfection and so dominates the 
field of commercial colour kinematogra- 
phy that any discussion of its disadvan¬ 
tages or limitations will seem strange. 
Yet consideration will show that—no 
matter how successful a process may be 
when judged as a technical achievement 
—factors still remain which are only in¬ 
directly connected with the technicalities 
of any given printing process, but which 
nevertheless wield considerable influence 
in the sphere of motion picture produc¬ 
tion. 

“For instance, the average cameraman 
would rather photograph in colour using 
his favorite type of single-film camera 
than with a large and complex three- 
strip camera, however perfectly the lat¬ 
ter may be designed and built—and he 
would certainly prefer to be relieved of 
the everlasting necessity for avoiding 
those chance reflections and ‘against the 
light’ effects which add so much to his 
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work in black-and-white, but which are 
so dangerous when bi-pack is being ex¬ 
posed in one gate of a three-colour 
camera. 

“Most producers, too, would welcome 
any process which call for no special 
cameras or crews and which could be 
processed in any one of several labora¬ 
tories. Again, the public are not con¬ 
cerned to learn that an imbibition colour 
printing process utilizing three dyes 
which closely approach theoretical re¬ 
quirements and employing silver separa¬ 
tion negatives obtained directly from the 
subject is likely to produce greater ac¬ 
curacy in colour reproduction than a 
multi-layer process depending upon sub¬ 
tractive primaries whose hue and satura¬ 
tion leave much to be desired. In fact, it 
seems that owing to the abnormal condi¬ 
tions under which motion pictures are 
viewed, a print which would be an accu¬ 
rate reproduction when measured on a 
colorimeter will appear false to the aver¬ 
age observer when seen on the cinema 
screen, while a print which has suffered 
degradation or desaturation will often be 
accepted as being ‘more natural/ 

Technicolor Cameras 

“By far the largest proportion of 
Technicolor photography is carried out 
with the renowned Technicolor camera, 
and while it cannot be denied that the 
use of such a camera is in many ways 
undesirable from the producer’s point of 
view, nevertheless many of us will still 
admire the initiative and ingenuity which 
the design and construction of this cam¬ 
era certainly represents. It is interesting 
to remember that substantially the same 
camera as that used in the studios today 
was first made and used in 1932. It may 
be possible for Technicolor to dispense 
with the three-film camera in due course, 
but Dr. Kalmus, as recently as 1944, said 
that one of the intentions of his company 
was to offer for gradual adoption new 
and improved Technicolor special cam¬ 
eras. The colour camera itself is not so 
very large, but its triple magazine, 
weighing some 70 pounds when loaded, 
together with the more powerful motors 
which are necessary to drive the two 
Mitchell movements and transport the 
three films, all add up to a much heavier 
and larger outfit than anything used for 
black and white work. When the camera 
is required to be blimped the problems of 
size and weight do become formidable— 
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the full-sized blimp occupying 16 cubic 
feet of studio space. However, in all oth¬ 
er respects the Technicolor camera and 
its associated equipment is extremely 
convenient and versatile. 

“Despite the difficulties involved in the 
design of short focus lenses for use with 
the prism system, the camera may be 
used with a special wide-angle lens of 
the negative telephoto type giving an ef¬ 
fective focus of 25-mm., and although 
this particular film gives some distortion 
there are in addition 35-mm., 40-mm., 
100-mm., and 140-mm. lenses available. A 
very convenient finder is used with these 
lenses, a finder which remains attached 
to the camera whether the blimp is being 
used or not and which results in the sep¬ 
aration of the finder lens by only three 
or four inches. In Hollywood, eight dif¬ 
ferent Technicolor camera motors are 
available to meet almost any conditions 
of shooting, and there are specially de¬ 
signed units for aerial photography, un¬ 
derwater work and even a three-film 
camera capable of operating at 96 
frames per second. The overall speed 
rating of a Technicolor camera is prob¬ 
ably in the neighborhood of Weston 6 to 
daylight and to corrected high-intensity 
arc-light. 

“Recent patent literature shows that 
the technicians of Warner Brothers are 
concerning themselves with the design of 
a three - colour beam-splitter camera 
which provides the required set of three 
separation negatives on only two lengths 
of film. Each of the pull-down move¬ 
ments is of the ‘double-throw’ type, ex¬ 
posing only every other frame so that 
one of the two films, having been used as 
the rear element of the bi-pack, after be¬ 
ing suitably looped, may be introduced in 
the second gate in such a way that the 
frames which were not exposed in the 
first gate become exposed in the second. 
Only half of the total length of the front 
film of the bi-pack is used and special 
means have to be devised to print the out 
of step negatives which result. 

“The only indication given regarding 
the method of printing which it is pro¬ 
posed to employ suggests that the ‘silver’ 
separation negatives will be used to print 
simultaneously in register and through 
the appropriate filters on to multi-layer 
stock of the Kodachrome type. Such a 
proposal emphasises the importance 
which the patentees attach to the use of 
‘silver’ separation negatives as the start¬ 
ing point in subtractive colour printing. 
The Russians built their first three-col¬ 
our camera in 1936; it is known as 
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ZKS-1, and was made in Leningrad to 
the design of A. A. Minn. The camera 
employs a prism block beam-splitter and 
uses bi-pack in one of the two Mitchell 
type gates. 

Kodachrome 

“Kodachrome was the first successful 
multi-layer colour film, and it has been 
in continuous use in sub-standard sizes 
since 1935. A similar 35-mm. stock, now 
known as ‘Monopak,' seems to be used 
solely by Technicolor in normal cameras 
as an occasional alternative to their 
three-strip method. However, the use of 
Kodachrome or ‘Monopak' does entail a 
very complicated chain of processing op¬ 
erations, and it has recently been stated 
that Technicolor's interest in integral 
tri-pack is at present only confined to 
the master film because it appears that 
three-layer raw material is inherently so 
expensive that it could not compete in 
cost with Technicolor imbibition prints 
for release purposes. 

Agfacolor and Ansco Color Stock 

“Just at present, many people feel that 
the future of colour cinematography 
rests with the Agfacolor or Ansco Color 
type of process. There is a similarity 
between Kodachrome and the Agfa and 
Ansco materials in that all of them are 
integral tri-packs or monopacks which 
automatically separate the image of a 
coloured scene when exposed in an ordi¬ 
nary camera, but after exposure the 
similarity ceases, and the two types of 
material must undergo entirely different 
processing. 

“Agfacolor was originally processed by 
reversal, and this technique seems to 
have been adopted by Ansco in America. 
A special soft gradation taking ma¬ 
terial is used when 35-mm. duplicate 
copies are required—the film, while of 
the reversal type, has a much lower con¬ 
trast than the normal reversal and is it¬ 
self unsuitable for projection. This soft 
material is intended to be used as a 
‘master' from which release prints are 
made on normal Ansco Color reversal 
duplicating stock. 

Summing Up 

“Some of us believe that if the greatest 
accuracy of colour rendering together 
with the highest photographic quality 
are the primary factors to be considered, 


then ‘silver' separation negatives must 
be obtained directly from the subject, 
either by means of a suitable three-film 
camera or with the aid of a silver image 
tri-pack which is integral at the time of 
its exposure but which can be separated 
during processing. Others claim that the 
logical people to shoulder the principal 
burden of providing colour are the sensi¬ 
tive materials manufacturers, who must 
be looked to to produce multi-layer ma¬ 
terials which will permit the use of ordi¬ 
nary cameras and something like ordi¬ 
nary processing. However, those who 
hold the latter view do not always realise 
what immense problems are involved in 
the consistent commercial production of 
such materials, nor do they always fully 
realise their inevitably high cost. 

“Certainly we cannot ignore the ‘invi¬ 
tation' of Dr. Herbert Kalmus, who as 
President and General Manager of Tech¬ 
nicolor Incorporated and Technicolor, 
Ltd., last year found himself in the un¬ 
usual position of being able to tell his 
stockholders that his management ques¬ 
tioned ‘whether Technicolor might not be 
healthier and happier if sound efficient 
competition arose to share with it the 
programme of serving the industry with 
ever-improving colour quality and stead¬ 
ily lowering costs'." 


New Optical Printing 

Enterprise 

Donald Manashaw, recently released 
from the Navy where he was associated 
with the training film and motion pic¬ 
ture branches as a Lt. Commander, has 
launched a 16 mm. optical printing busi¬ 
ness in Burbank as service for minnie- 
film producers. He will specialize in all 
phases of optical printing for 16 mm. 
as is provided by regular studio depart¬ 
ments for production. 


Special Commendation from 
Navy for Leonard Roos. A.S.C. 

Leonard Roos, A. S. C., globe trotting 
cinematographer, recently received a 
special commendation from the Navy, 
with the scroll signed by Secretary 
James Forrestal and Rear Admiral 
Miller. Citation reads: “for outstanding 
performance and service rendered to the 
United States at war as an accredited 
Navy war correspondent.” 
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Term Contract for Art Arling, 

A.S.C. 

Arthur E. Arling has been signed to 
a term contract by 20th Century-Fox 
studios as a cinematographer specializ¬ 
ing in color photography. During the 
war, Arling was a Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander in the Navy photographic serv¬ 
ices, and previously had been a staff 
cameraman at Technicolor. 
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Jet Photographic Plane 
Being Tested by AAF 

America's first jet photographic air¬ 
plane, the XFP-80A, is being tested in 
photographic flight experiments, officials 
of Air Materiel Command, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, announced recently. 

A modified P-80, the XFP-80A is being 
tested under the joint supervision of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, manu¬ 
facturers of the plane and AMC. The 
tests to date have shown the plane per¬ 
mits much improved aerial photographs 
and greater interchangeability. 

Owing to the lack of vibration from 
the jet engine, pictures have been taken 
from an altitude as high as 35,000 feet 
and the results have been astoundingly 
clear. 

The jet installation in the XFP-80A 
affords interchangeability from fighter to 
photographic plane with so much ease it 
can almost be called a two-in-one plane. 
The removal of just four bolts and the 
armed nose of the P-80 can be replaced 
with the nose containing the cameras of 
the XFP-80A. This, plus the relatively 
simple job of connecting the camera con¬ 
trols within the cockpit, is all that need 
be done to make the plane ready for 
flight as a photographic plane. 

A problem presented by the excessive 
speed of the P-80 was that of assisting 
the pilot in procuring pictures of the 
area with which he was concerned. In 
answer, a new device called the View 
Finder, was designed. This View Finder 
is expected to be installed on the XFP- 
80A and will work similar to a bomb 
sight. Its physical appearance can be 
likened somewhat to that of a submarine 
periscope. 

With the View Finder, no matter how 
great the flying speed, the pilot is able 
to determine, far in advance of taking 
the picture, that he has the particular 
area he wishes to photograph in the 
sights of the camera lens. 
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COMPANY, 729 7th Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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era, 3-lens revolving turret, direct focusing, 
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Apochromat F :2 lenses, and 6" F :2.5, 6 maga¬ 
zines, sound aperture, focus thru ground glass 
or thru aperture, parallax finder, complete— 
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400 ft. inside magazine ASKANIA, hand- 
dissolved shutter, direct focus, speed indicator, 3 
magazines, 2" and 3" Carl Zeiss F:3.5 lenses, 
price, complete .$500.00 
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NEW PRESTO DISC RECORDER, 78 and 
33-1/3 RPM—MICROPHONE STAND—COM¬ 
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BRAND NEW EASTMAN SPECIAL—2-200 FT. 

magazines, 4 lens. Auricon Recorder. Sam’s 
Electric Shop, 35 Monroe St. Passaic, N. J. 


National 16 mm. Exposition 

Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associa¬ 
tion, national trade organization, will 
sponsor and stage the first annual trade 
show to be entirely devoted to profes¬ 
sional and commercial 16 mm. movies. 

Event will be held at Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, May 9, 10, 11, 
with entire mezzanine floor converted 
into display booths for exhibition of 
equipment and accessories by 66 promi¬ 
nent manufacturers and producers. 
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Dissolving shutter. Case. Price $135.00. 

400 ft. DeBrie Interview Camera. 6 magazines, 
case. Price $150.00. 

CAMERA MART, INC., 1610 N. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. HE-7373. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL B & H EYEMO DEBRIE AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 

EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED—Commercial photographic equipment, 
Goerz lenses, 8x10 Deardorff, 4x5 Speed Graphic, 
16mm sound recording equipment, any labora¬ 
tory or studio equipment. The Warren Corpora¬ 
tion, 901 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


LABORATORY, STUDIO, or Recording Equip¬ 
ment, Sound Projectors, Cameras, Tripods. Pay 
Highest Prices. S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, NEW YORK 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMERA RENTAL (35m/m, 16m/m) R. C. A. 
sound, color corrected dupes, storage vaults, 
complete studio facilities. Inquiries invited. 
BUSINESS FILMS* 1101 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Shapiro, vice president and chief 

engineer, and C. Schroeder, shipping 

room foreman, were recently honored at 
a dinner tendered by their associates 
for completion of 25 years of uninter¬ 
rupted service with the company. Axel 
Monson, president and founder of Am- 
pro, presented both Shapiro and Schroe¬ 
der with watches as mementoes of long 
and faithful service. 


Ampro's 25 Year Men 


May, 1946 • American Cinematographer 


















































































assignments or produc 
lighting conditions 


peed Eastman 


natural choice 

Super-XX Neg 


Film 


of the family of Eastman Films 


industry favorites for more 


COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 
FORT LEE, CHICAGO, HOLLYWOOD 








when little light is available 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Magazine 


Gives Yo 

Loading 


No other 16mm camera gives you all the 
advantages of pre-threaded film maga¬ 
zines in addition to instant positioning 
of any one of 3 lenses. 

With viewfinder objectives also 
mounted on the turret, the viewfinder 
field automatically matches the field of 
the lens you select. You see what the 
lens sees—instantly. Eye-parallax, the 
usual cause of ’'amputated” pictures, is 
eliminated. 

Choose the lens you want from a wide 
variety—speed, wide-angle, and tele¬ 
photo lenses ranging from 17mm to 
6 inches —all mounted to fit the Auto 
Master. And to give you complete ver¬ 
satility, you have 5 operating speeds, 
from normal 16 frames per second up 
to 64-speed for slow motion. 

The film magazine makes it easy to 
switch film even in midreel without fog¬ 
ging a single frame, while the 3-dial 

exposure calculator gives instant read¬ 
ings for 324 lighting conditions. 

You just sight, press a button, and 
what you see, you get. 


Auto Master turret head gives you instant position¬ 
ing of any one of 3 lenses. The 1-inch lens gives 
you the normal field coverage ... 


• • • • • • ••OX 




per second. Use the 8-speed to shoot a 
flaming sunset in color, and then actually 
see the sun set on the screen! 

See the Auto Master and Auto Load at 
your Bell & Howell dealer’s now, or, for 
descriptive, fully illustrated booklets, write 
Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; New York 20; Holly¬ 
wood 38; Washington 5, D. C.; London. 

Hollywood Shows at Home 

Supplement your personal films with thou¬ 
sands in Filmosound Library for recre¬ 
ation and education... rental, sale, or lease. 
Write for newest film catalogs, free to users 
of motion picture equipment. 




Without moving from the spot, shift quickly to 
3-inch lens, and bring your subject closer, like this 








Or, still without changing your own position, use a 
6-inch lens, and get a real close-up! No other 
16mm camera gives you this plus magazine loading! 


FILMOSOUND 

The war-proved movie equipment 
for the complete home. Shows thea¬ 
ter-quality sound films, as well as 
your own personal 16mm movies. 
New coated lens, 1,000-watt illumi¬ 
nation. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences 
of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE 

EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 


SINCE 


Opfi\onics 



• # 1 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































